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THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA* 


PRESIDENT Harry M. Gace, Coe College* 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I will present my thought on the 
subject for the evening under two heads: 


I. The Christian Tradition in Education 


The traditions of the civilization in which we are living 
have led up to the practice of what we now call Christian 
education. The Mosaic idea of God as one God and Lord 
of All,—a self-subsistent spiritual entity in direct relation 
with the finite spirits of His creatures is an exalted idea 
which was necessarily inculcated by painstaking instruction. 
The idea has been a tonic in the life of every people who 
have grasped this sublime and exalted conception. It is a 
source of literature, art, and science. Spiritually it is the 
source of the finest achievements of our civilization, i.e., 
respect for life, home, property, and neighbors’ welfare. 
The conduct of education without emphasis on the imme- 
diate relations of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man 
is akin to the fatuous attempt to reap a harvest without atten- 
tion to the fundamental conditions of soil and water. 

Education is conservative; social needs are progressive. 
Sometimes education is used to preserve a status quo. Again 
it is called upon in periods of stress to meet the needs of 
new conditions and to become an instrument of progress. 
The prophets of Israel met a situation of that kind. Their 
spirit was progressive, educative, spiritual. Social regenera- 
tion was aceomplished by the large number of schools which 
arose in connection with the prophetic movement. Out of 
these schools came the greatest of the Jewish spirits to lead - 
*This topic, the subject of three addresses at the opening dinner 
of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, was also discussed in an afternoon mass meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, under the auspices of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, by Dr. Charles O. Wright, Secretary of the Chris- 
tion Association of the University of Pennsylvania, President 
Elmer Burritt Bryan of Ohio University, and Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson of Chicago. These addresses are printed in CHRIS- 


TIAN EDUCATION for March, 1924, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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their people out of the conditions of backwardism into new 
eras of progress and social uplift. Their battle-cry was, 
“I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt offerings.” Genuine reformers and 
social benefactors, now as then, whatever they teach, rest 
their case ultimately on a knowledge of God and His Word. 

The school established by Jesus, the greatest of the 
prophets, is a familiar institution. Out of it there came 
leadership for a discordant, distracted, and expectant world. 
No one doubts that the greatest need of the world today is 
for more leadership so instructed and so dedicated to the way 
of service. 

Paul, following after Jesus when he took the idea of One 
God from the heart of the Jew where it had been buried for 
ages and planted it in the heart of the world, among other 
constructive works established a school at Ephesus. 

When our ancestors moved out of the Middle Ages into 
the dawn of modern civilization, men asked again, What 
knowledge is of most worth? In some places the religious 
aspects of the new learning were ignored and that which 
vitally concerned the life of the people was obscured by the 
claims of culture, intellectualism and art. A study of these 
places reveals the fact that art and intellect unvitalized by 
religious teaching bear with them the fatal germs of the 
decay of morals and of all manly virtues. Christian leaders 
—sometimes in opposition to each other—developed a more 
and more complete and socially inclusive or democratic 
system of education. Filled with a pious zeal for the in- 
struction of the masses of the people in the essentials of 
religious faith and acting in perfect consistency with their 
Christian democratic point of view, they made common 
schools accessible for the literary and catechetical instruction 
of the people both rich and poor. In the end, this move- 
ment has meant political and industrial freedom and equal- 
ization of opportunity for all classes of people. 

In the eighteenth century there was a mighty democratic 
movement to give common life a chance to express itself 
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in government. Democracy to the leaders of this movement 
meant, on the one hand, the denial of tutelage and authority, 
and, on the other, the affirmation of responsibility. These 
leaders were religious. And to them, individualists as they 
were, religion in practice meant the binding together of men 
in spiritual fellowship and enterprise. Upon a manhood edu- 
cated, independent and responsible the fathers laid in this 
country the foundations of political freedom. To them it 
was a matter of religious conviction that the opinions of 
the people should be recognized in goverement. It was also 
axiomatic that if account is to be taken of the opinions of 
the people then the people must have a chance at education. 
The record of what Christian people as individual citizens 
and in organizations have done for popular education in 
general and for Christian education in particular constitutes 
one of the most splendid chapters in the history of our 
country. 


In this day and quite recently Christianity has moved into 
first place in the public mind. And at the same time present 
and pressing needs are clamoring for admission to first place 
in the Christian consciousness. Old problems return with 
renewed emphasis. What today is our respect for life, for 
home, for property, for our neighbors’ good name. The Old 
Law requires respect for these things. Is our economic 
consciousness right? Our social consciousness? In the face 
of these questions must we say that our religion manifesting 
itself in the forms of Christian education has been finally 
outgrown.and that instruction in the Christian point of view 
to solve the problems of the past has made it quite unneces- 
sary to instruct a new generation in the same point of view 
to solve the problems of the present? Our answer is that 
religion—not added to the curriculum but with its spirit in 
the center and exercising a controlling influence to the whole 
of the periphery—is the world’s most pressing need today. 
Today when two great spirit forces—Napoleon and Jesus— 
contend for men’s allegiance, American higher education 
will back the claims of Jesus Christ. 
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In America today there is an unprecedented enthusiasm 
for going to college and not a little genuine enthusiasm for 
education. Out of our schools have come incredible achieve- 
ments of science. Out of them too must come miraculous 
triumphs of spiritual life and leadership. 

Huxley, when he was preaching the claims of science, 
used to say that at every turn of the road he was confronted 
by a sign—‘“‘No Thoroughfare, By Order of Moses.” That 
was a problem in Christian education. It was solved satis- 
factorily enough. The signs were taken down. Physical 
sciences are in an easy position of power in the curriculum. 
The beneficence of those sciences is unquestionable; their 
proper power unobjectionable. But arrogant power is re- 
sented. So when I have been puzzled by some of the critic- 
ism leveled against colleges, I have sometimes felt that it 
was due to a feeling that the power of science is arrogant 
and that the preacher of the claims of Jesus is faced with 
the sign—“No Room” or “No Time” or, maybe, “No Thor- 
oughfare, By Order of Charles Darwin.” Now such a feel- 
ing is a problem in Christian education. It can be solved. 
It is hard to believe that in this day there are any such 
signs. If there are any, they will have to come down. The 
feeling about them and its reasonable causes will have to 
be removed. The presidents of American colleges know 
well enough, and their faculties know, that the approach 
to truth by the methods of physical science is not the only 
way of approach. They know that truth so approached has 
no claim to undivided supremacy in human life. 

Mrs. Browning, not to be lost in “statistical despairs,” 
stoutly asserting the independence of spiritual life and her 
power as a seer, said: 

“But a child may say amen 
To a bishop’s prayer and feel the way it goes, 
e ¢ 6 2 
I too, have my vocation,—work to do, 


*- * *& * 
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As any of the economists. Reform, 
Make trade a Christian possibility, 
And individual right no general wrong, 


* * * * 


What then, indeed, 
If mortals be not greater by the head 
Than any of their prosperities? 


* * * * 


It takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses even to a cleaner stye; 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual—Ah, your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


II. What A Christian College Should Do? 


After all of these general observations one may well 
ask, What in particular should a Christian college do? 


First, what should it do in college life? Here we face 
student activities or campus life. In my own college stu- 
dents in journalism have listed seventy-seven different 
sources of news on the campus. That means many activities 
and much activity. It means, too, that college folk are not 
lazy. Student life is complex. It is just human life in 
1924. The things that students do in their organizations and 
enterprises are called “activities.” The suggestion is that 
the things they do in classroom and laboratory are “passivi- 
ties.” Be that as it may, college life is big. It requires 
recognition. So colleges give it professional leadership in 
the direction of the college goal. It is not wise to leave 
campus activities without direction. Neither is it wise to 
provide seasonal or casual coaches, leaders, and directors. 
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The leadership provided should not be amateur but expert 
or professional, and should have professorial status on. the 
faculty. 


What now are the things that students do spontaneously 
and for which leadership should be provided? Students 
sing, play games, stage plays, debate, give parties, and read 
books. So colleges have faculty members who are coaches 
for forensic, athletic and dramatic activities, directors for 
giee clubs and choral societies, librarians who are coaches 
for recreational reading, and deans who are leaders and 
directors of social life. Now religion is an original student 
activity. For it adequate leadership should be provided. 
The college president cannot well shift the responsibilities 
of leadership in this direction. Naturally associated with 
him in this work are the deans of men and women and the 
secretaries of the Christian associations. Leadership for all 
student activities should, of course, be Christian. All cam- 
pus life thereby becomes a wholesome educative influence 
and college spirit is a bright and well directed expression 
of youthful energy. The tragedies of “freedom free to slay 
herself” and the equally dark tragedies of prohibitions and 
repressions are happily avoided. 


In college life a Christian college should proclaim and 
teach the message of Jesus Christ; read the Bible as God’s 
Word, and offer reverent prayers for Divine guidance, help 
and inspiration in public assembly, which should be attended 
by all teachers and students. 


It should carry out each year a program of personal work 
which presents through the president and members of the 
faculty, students and special workers the Christian invitation 
to all students. 


It should emphasize vocational guidance and by carefully 
planned personal interviews, assist in the choice of a life 
work from the Christian point of view. With an irreducible 
minimum of restrictive rules to which it firmly adheres, and 
reserving to itself the right, which it could not, if it would, 
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surrender, of determining the conditions of membership in 
the college, it should offer to students the largest possible 
freedom of self-expression in all college and intercollegiate 
activities, believing that it is best to regard students as men 
and women who will freely and willingly accept the proper 
obligations of Christian ladies and gentlemen. 


Second, in class room and laboratory, a Christian college 
should never forget that it is a college. Whatever a college 
does by way of religious work and training should be by 
processes which are wholly appropriate for an institution 
of higher education. The fundamental purpose of a col- 
lege is realized at the vital point of contact between teachers 
and students in class room and laboratory. It is at this 
point that the student must be made to feel that he is a 
Christian student. There on the campus he may feel that 
he is a Christian man in action. Here in the class room he 
may come to love God with his mind and that is the supreme 
achievement of Christian education. 


The Christian college should be further mindful of the fact 
that Christianity is a religion of personal convictions, and 
that true life is a life of action in which convictions find 
expression. In a truly Christian life there can be no moral 
and intellectual neutrality which, in the supposed interests 
of open-mindedness, has been commonly and unwisely en- 
couraged in this country and in Europe as the distinguishing 
mark of the scholar. The especial business of its teachers 
should be to bear witness in the classroom to their experi- 
ence of the phases of Christian truth and program of action 
which are revealed by study in their respective departments 
of instruction. 


Its Christian purposes should be realized in its class rooms 
where students personally commit themselves to the realiza- 
tion and promulgation of Chrisian truth, particular phases of 
which are revealed in each course of the curriculum. Ob- 
viously there is a Christian program to be realized in ethics, 
economics, political science, sociology, physiology, and hy- 
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giene, literature and art, to speak only of those fields from 
which arise the world’s most urgent needs. 


* * * * 


Present C. A. Ricnmonp, Union University 


Last Sunday we had a friend visiting us who said she 
had a nephew, a boy of thirteen, a bright little American 
boy, who wanted something very badly that he could not 
afford. So my friend gave him a little check and said: “Now, 
my boy, you must remember that you are incurring a moral 
obligation in accepting this check.” The boy looked a little 
puzzled, but thanked her and went off to his mother. Later 
his mother said to my friend, “Johnny has been telling me 
about the check you gave him and how you told him he 
was under a moral obligation, and he said to me, ‘What is 
this moral obligation stuff? It looks to me as if I was going 
to have it for the rest of my life?” (Laughter.) 


It occurred to me that this was pertinent to my situation 
at this moment. I thought when I ran away, after you had 
elected me President of the Association—and I did run away, 
I had a year’s leave of absence, and I leave it to any man 
- here if he had a leave of absence if he would not run away? 
—when I had run away I thought I was escaping the 
duties of the Presidency, but I find now that you are calling 
me to account. 


So it looks to me as if this “moral obligation”—which I 
thought I would get away from still sticks to me and it looks 
as if I were going to have it the rest of my life. 


I suppose I must say a word on the subject. Although a 
college president, I began life as a Presbyterian minister. 
Some of you may have found that the office of minister, and 
college president—are often incompatible (laughter), at 
least, in the popular imagination they are supposed to be so, 
and when you ask a college president to talk about religion, 
well, it is like asking Mr. Bryan to talk about evolution. 
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(Laughter.) He is supposed to be unembarrassed by any 
knowledge on the subject. (Laughter.) 

Now, I have some notions. I won’t dare to call them 
“ideas” on this subject. I believe that no man ought to be 
permitted to instruct the youth, either the children in the 
schools, or those who are more mature, in the colleges, unless 
he is sincerely and deeply a religious man. I do not mean 
a religionist; I do not mean a man who cares more for 
theology than he does for religion; but a man who is recog- 
nized in his life, in his temper, in the whole quality of his 
mind and disposition, as a religious man. 

President Gage defined it in passing, as a man whose 
spirit had contact with the Eternal Spirit. I was asked some 
time ago to give my conception of God. I was glad to do 
that, and I gave it in the words of a little document which 
some of you have never heard of, which a very few of you 
know, and I am one of the few, that is, the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism; and I would say that after mature delib- 
eration, I have come to the judgment that for its size, out- 
side of the Sacred Scriptures—there is nothing that has so 
much of the spirit and of the philosophy of a rational reli- 
gion as this. 

The definition of God which I learned when seven years 
old, is this. The question is : “What is God ?” And the answer 
is: “God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in His 
Being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth”; and I submit it to you if any man, whether he is a 
fundamentalist or a modernist, whether he is a Presbyterian, 
or belongs to some of these fancy religions (laughter), I 
leave it to you whether we’could not take our stand upon a 
definition such as that. 


Now, I think the trouble with a good deal of our theory 
of education, and I see it in books, I hear it as I talk with 
men, is that we think more of method than we do of the 
spirit behind the method, which is the worst fallacy in edu- 
cation. It is ridiculous to be putting stress upon improved 
methods, instead of putting stress upon improved teachers. 
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What we need most of all is not better methods but better 
men. And let me say, in passing, that merely raising sala- 
ries will not do it; I do not know what your experience has 
been, but we pay three times as much for a cook now as we 
did ten years ago, and the cooking is often three times as 
bad. (Laughter.) 


I say raising salaries will not do it. The only thing that 
will do it is by putting into the teaching profession, more 
of the spirit of the missionary; and let me say this to you, 
and I believe you agree with me, that if we, as members of 
this most sacred of all professions—the ministry and the 
profession of teaching are essentially one and the same— 
if we are going to allow this profession of ours, this noble 
profession of ours, to become in the least degree commer- 
cialized, in other words, if we are going to put our services 
upon a commercial basis, or to put it even more baldly, and 
perhaps in a way less welcome—I do not know, but I will 
chance it—if in other words we are going to be paid what we 
are worth, the profession will never be able to function as it 
ought to. We ought always to be paid less than we are 
worth. In other words, there ought to be a large margin of 
disinterested and unpaid service in the teacher’s work. To 
my mind it is clear that you can not get that without the 
religious spirit. As I said a moment ago, the trouble with 
a great deal of our educational philosophy today is that it is 
purely economic. When you look back on the progress, 
which is a progress downward, of the Prussian State, you 
see the the chief cause of their trouble was their theory of 
education, which was purely economic. If that is education, 
they succeeded beyond all others, they did succeed in reduc- 
ing poverty and all that, but the trouble was that they left the 
other world out of it. That quality which they had forty and 
fifty years ago, a certain spiritual quality which kept them 
from arrogance and made them amiable, was lost in the in- 
tense concentration upon the economic. They became ab- 
sorbed not in pure science but in applied science. Their 
appreciation of spiritual values became atrophied. 
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I will say one more thing. The situation in the world to- 
day—we hear it, we know it,—is painful to the last degree. 
I was only yesterday taking luncheon with a very prominent 
Russian, a man who had held important positions in his own 
day in Russia, under the Czar, and he tells me of the 
desperate situation there. We all know about Mussolini, 
who, for the moment, seems to be making it go in Italy but 
on a very bad principle. We are told that there are nine 
dictators in Continental Europe, and all of them, mind you, 
“dictating” under the name of democracy, a most astound- 
ing proposition, but nevertheless true. 


I need not go on. Many people feel that their way out of 
this trouble is purely economic. If we are attempting to go 
on that road, we shall find it no thoroughfare. It has got 
to be something better than that, something deeper and 
higher. It has got to be a moral and religious regeneration. 


I feel that somehow it has got to be accomplished through 
education ; education not with religion left out, but education 
with religion at the very heart and center of it. 


There is an incident in the life of Jesus that to me is most 
significant. It was when the multitudes followed him into 
the wilderness, and he fed them for the moment, just for 
the moment, and then we read: “When he saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion, because they were as 
sheep having no shepherd, and he began to teach them many 
things.” And what sort of things did He teach them? You 
know the sort of things He taught them. He taught them, 
first of all, that at the beginning, at the very beginning of © 
education you must start with the proposition that every 
child is a child of God. And proceeding upon that theory 
or that philosophy—for it is more than a theory—that phil- 
osophy of education, He began to teach the world, and just 
so far as an education has been an education it has been 
penetrated and vitalized by the spirit of the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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PRESIDENT Marion L. Burton, The University of 
Michigan* 

Mr. President, I am told that this Association itself did the 
rather unusual thing of voting that the theme of this meet- 
ing should be “The Place of Religion in Higher Education 
in America.” 


I was at your gathering this afternoon, and listened to two 
of the three addresses. More and more the thought grew 
upon me that it is an extremely difficult thing to talk to this 
kind of an audience about this kind of a subject. 


Now, let me at once state a limitation of my topic. I 
finally concluded that you did not expect any treatment of 
some of the technical questions of the organization of the 
curriculum ; nor did you expect one to deal with the content 
of certain courses that might be called religious instruction. 
I said to my wife a few days ago, “I wonder what difference 
it would make in the speech which I have been asked to 
make if I deal with “The Place of Higher Education in 
Religion,” instead of ““The Place of Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation.” She has not answered that question yet; but I 
have come to the conclusion that possibly what we would 
like to do tonight would be to think a little while about the 
relationship of those two great factors, Education and Reli- 
gion, and particularly how the latter may be of assistance to 
us in solving some of our educational problems. 


I am, therefore, going to say just two things tonight: and 
the first is that religion has a place in the inner life of the 
individual who is concerned with the processes of higher 
education ; that is to say, my first main thought is a subjec- 
tive one. | 


I suppose all of us are conscious of a very widespread 
dissatisfaction with the colleges and the universities, par- 
ticularly with the social life and social standards of the 
students. 





*The address was given without manuscript and is printed as re- 
ported in stenographic notes. 
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I suppose we have talked and read and discussed so much 
about this that it is only necessary for me to mention the 
disease, without entering into a full description of it. We 
read articles in our leading magazines about “these wild 
young people,” and they do not refer merely to college stu- 
dents. We are conscious that some of these tendencies, 
at least, are intimately related to American home-life. We 
are clear that there has been a serious crumbling of what 
you and I have thought of as standards worthy of emula- 
tion. We are aware that there is not as much regard and 
respect and reverence in the community today, possibly, as 
there was in our youth. 


In other words, here is a general situation which is affect- 
ing very seriously, not only the quality of the life of the 
students, but the spirit of the campus, and consequently, the 
intellectual accomplishments of our colleges and universities. 


Now, how shall we diagnose this disease? What is the 
germ, if you please, that has occasioned it? 


In regard to that, I want to say three things. First, this 
whole movement is not a revolt against Puritanism; it is not 
a reaction against custom or convention. It is not because, 
inside of the youth of America, there has been a yearning 
for freedom from restraint and interference. I know a 
great many people say it is that; but I believe that anyone 
who really understands what Puritanism has meant, who 
understands historically what these older ideals represented, 
will not, for one instant pay tribute to many modern tenden- 
cies by regarding them as a revolt against, or a reaction to, 
the earlier tendencies. 

Let us not continue to deceive ourselves with the idea 
that the disease with which we are dealing now, and the 
source of which we are seeking, can be interpreted as any 
logical or psychological reaction to some of the earlier strata 
of American culture. That is paying it altogether too high a 
compliment. 


What is this germ? I have tried very hard to formulate 
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this. Perhaps we could say we have externalized life; but 
I have finally decided to say it this way—we have merged 
the individual into the maze of our modern life. 

Maybe you see the whole thing—all right, and there is no 
need of my enlarging upon it. What we have done is to 
snuff out the inner light, to break and to crumble and to 
destroy that inner reality and granite which has made the 
American of other generations. 


Now, do not misunderstand me. I do not think they are 
“these wild young people.” I love them. I do not mean to 
say they are all bad; I am just trying, however, to be just as 
sincere as they would like us to think they are in dealing 
with some of their modern problems. 


Democracy is somewhat responsible for this, because in 
some way we have gotten the impression that we should be 
ruled by majorities, just as though majorities necessarily 
are linked up with the truth. We have gotten the impres- 
sion that the truth is popular, and it is not. Anyone who 


expects to think; anyone who expects to have an inner life 
that is worth while, must recognize that there is not any 
further need of his being concerned about being popular or 
unpopular ; that question is already settled before he starts. 


Moreover, there has been a marvelous social revolution 
so far as higher education has been concerned, and those 
same selective influences have not been at work that brought 
to us only the sons, and later the daughters of the “best 
families.” 


We are dealing, whether we like it or not, with a group 
that is not nearly so sure of its standards; consequently, it 
has not as much confidence in its own judgments. There- 
fore, they are servile when it comes to doing what is re- 
garded as good form—they do this or that, and that settles 
it. They are terribly afraid of being different, and how sure 
they must be that they are like others! Whether you think 
of fashion or social custom, or good form, or anything 
else, all of this generation of youth has been externalized. 
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There has been little emphasis upon the inner reality and 
a tremendous absorption of the individual into this maze that 
we call modern life. 

The American nation today is in a peculiarly receptive 
mood. We are told that sixty-six million people every week 
are going to the moving picture shows, and they never em- 
barrass one’s intellect—all you have to do is to be receptive, 
to illustrate what Locke meant when he spoke of a tabula 
rasa. 


And then again the lecture system of the American insti- 
tutions of higher learning has intimated to even the picked 
one per cent. of America, that they too must be receptive— 
as though that was education; and consequently, all of our 
life has taken on a curious externality ; it has been “objectiv- 
ized” as it were, and the successful man of today “puts 
things across”, you know. He sells himself or anything else 
—it is all externalized. 


The third thing I want to say about this disease is that it 
is an almost inevitable by-product of the modern point of 
view. If there were plenty of time, and we could deal with 
causation, I think we could see how very naturally our best- 
thinking students’ come to this conclusion, that life should 
be externalized. 


For example, if the laws of cause and effect hold in 
Astronomy, in Physics, in Biology, why don’t they hold in 
Psychology? Well, they do think so. Hence, the fertile idea 
of fixity of character ; therefore, a scientific modern point of 
view for the assertion that you and I, after all, are only 
bundles of reactions, and that all of this old talk about inner 
reality, and intellectual worth, and all of that, is not nearly 
so significant as to have a modern-world view which sweeps 
the inner life into the same category as the outer. 


We have not time to discuss the philosophical or ethical or 
psychological issues involved here; but I think all of us are 
perfectly willing to agree that one of the main causes of the 
campus situation which exists today is only the logical by- 
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product of some of our best thinking. I think we have to 
agree on that. 

Here is my attempt at a diagnosis of this disease, or pos- 
sibly its germ. Now, what is the cure? Well, I wish I 
knew. This is not any figment of my imagination that I am 
dealing with, and I am sure it is not for any one of you who 
is charged with the responsibility for students. I do not 
mean to hint that the cure is that we shall immediately be- 
gin to preach an excessive, a rampant doctrine of individ- 
ualism. I do not mean to say that we shall have an anti- 
social spirit, or anything of that kind; but I do mean to inti- 
mate that if our students and this generation are to accept, 
in the way we want them to, the great obligations ahead of 
them, they must have certain inner standards of judgment, 
that they must not measure life solely by what majorities say 
or others think, or what custom or fashion or convention 


says. 
It is possible for a man to be a gentlman and violate every 


law of etiquette involved in certain specific situations. It 
is even possible for a man to be a gentleman and not dress 
precisely the way his tailor tells him. It is even possible 
to be cured of this disease, and still be stylish, and still have 
good form. 

So, what is it that I am coming to? Just this. That in 
some way, without necessarily denying the reality of the 
scientific point of view, or of the deterministic point of view, 
we must recognize also that there must be a certain kind of 
inner reality, just as there must be a certain kind of outer 
reality. If there is any one profound conviction in my life 
it is this—that truth is inevitably related to an objective, in- 
dependent order and that the fascinating thing about life 
is that there is a curious, strange parallel between the abili- 
ties and capacities of our own little minds and the knowable 
qualities of the outer universe, and it seems to me the moment 
we erase either side, we create the kind of problem that we 
have at the present moment. 

Therefore, what it seems to me that students must get, is 
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a sense of what we used to think of as the inner reality, or 
integrity, of something that will enable them to judge more 
accurately some of the forces in the midst of which they 
now find themselves. 


In talking to our students, for the purpose of being more 
graphic, I have used the word “spine”, and by “spine” I 
mean a certain sort of intellectual and moral backbone; I 
mean courage, courage of conviction which will enable an 
individual artively to oppose what he believes is not right; 
and I mean more particularly a willingness to stand by his 
convictions if they are not popular or quite in keeping with 
what his group says or thinks. More than that, I mean a 
certain decisiveness of character. I believe that most stu- 
dents have a lot of ideas, but the minute they meet someone 
who does not have the same kind of ideas, they are very 
liable, at least, not to disagree, not to have that decisiveness 
that puts thought into actual expression and action. 


There is need of a certain positiveness of character, need 
of a certain stability of character, which I suppose is only 
another way of saying that if our students are to face suc- 
cessfully certain factors with which they are now dealing, 
they must be able to do what they know they ought to do. 


Now, having said that, we bring ourselves straight into 
the realm where it is recognized that there is, at least, a dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and where, acting upon 
that distinction, we recognize that certain things ought to 
be, and others ought not to be, and we get back to what 
Carlyle meant when he said: “All human things do require 
to have some ideal in them, or some soul in them, were it only 
to keep the body unpetrified.” We must dethrone the brute 
in man and put a spirit God in his place. 


In other words, without taking a moment of your time 
to define what we think religion is, I think we have come 
back very close to the recognition of the truth that religion 
has a place in the inner life of every student and every 
teacher and every administrator. 
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Now, the second thing I want to say, of course, is easily 
anticipated—it is an objective point. I believe that religion 
has a place in the outer realm, if you please, as well as in 
the inner. If there were to be a generation of this kind of 
students, with the qualities to which I have been alluding, I 
think that it would be inevitable that we should have a differ- 
ent kind of environment for them to live in; that is to say, 
I think you and I would be confronted with more serious 
problems tomorrow morning, if our students should be the 
kind we have been describing, than we have upon our hands 
now—they would not be satisfied with what we are giving 
them. 


What, then, is the place of religion in this outer organiza- 
tion, as it were? First of all, one could discuss at consider- 
able length, the whole question of the official status of religion 
in our institutions. Let me say incidentally that I have not 
much sympathy with this constant separation of institutions 
of higher learning into those that are privately endowed, 


and those that are tax-supported, as though that necessarily 
made much difference in the quality of an institution. 

It is a tremendous asset that the privately endowed insti- 
tution has in certain ways been able frankly and openly to 
couch its teachings in religious terms; sometimes I think it 
is a terrible handicap that you have, because it is an official 
thing or may be an official thing with you. 

Sometimes I feel that one of the greatest assets in our 
work is that we must throw into universal terms whatever 
we say about*ultimate realities of life, and sometimes I feel 
too the impressions that grow out of the fact that after all 
America has soundly and wisely fixed upon the principle of 
the complete separation of Church and State; but, friends, 
I am also profoundly of the opinion that when our fore- 
fathers established this Republic, and this principle of the 
separation of Church and State, it never occurred to their 
minds that you and I today would seriously be thinking that 
a public educational system should be irreligious or even non- 
religious. ‘ 
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Now, I believe that if we are familiar with what religion 
really is, we will see that this question of the official status 
of religion is purely an external one, for the sovereignty of 
religion in life does not depend upon legislation or upon 
the organization of our institutions or the sources from 
which we draw our incomes. 

No, I think if all of us are wise, we will speedily recog- 
nize this fact, that it is a very fortunate thing that we have 
this so-called dual system of education in America, and, be- 
yond that, all of us will be intensely loyal, not only to the 
particular institutions with which we are dealing, but to the 
great cause of higher education; and believe that the obliga- 
tion is on every citizen to see to it that when the public, 
through its Government, provides institutions of higher 
learning, they shall be second to none anywhere in America. 
For if groups of people in the body politic get the impres- 
sion that one type of institution is organized for the more 
discriminating, the more intelligent, the more spiritually- 
minded people, and the other type is developed for those who 
either cannot afford or cannot appreciate the other type, than 
we have failed to comprehend some of the underlying prin- 
ciples of what we call American democracy. 


So I think the official status of religion is, after all, a 
purely secondary consideration. 


I cannot say the same for the official practice of religion, 
for that is the obligation on all of us alike ; and I more or less 
interject this point in passing, because I wish sometimes that 
all of us were more religious in the business dealings of our 
institutions ; in keeping faith with our donors, and with our 
public, and with the parents of our students. 

I wish, if you please, that in our educational activities, we 
were more religious in the sense that there was in individual 
character the same kind of stern, inner, substantial reality 
that I have been speaking of. 

I wish we could come back to the point where religion 
would be so practiced in American higher education that 
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when we say that an institution has five hundred or five 
thousand students, it meant something. I wish that this was 
true in the administration of entrance requirements, in the 
counting of every unit toward a degree, and in the adminis- 
tration of discipline, so that even when we invited them to 
make a wiser use of their time elsewhere, students might 
be conscious that they had been in the presence of reality. 

In other words, all of us, regardless of the types of insti- 
tutions we represent, ought, when we talk about religion, to 
think less about the number of courses that we are offering 
and more of the actual spirit of the institution in its personal 
relationships between administrative officers, teachers, and 
students. 

Sometimes I have thought, and I say it with hesitancy, and 
with the utmost good-will, that if religion is what some of its 
friends represent it to be, and if it is adequately represented 
by some of the things they say and do, then I do not want my 
children in a religious institution; for religion must breathe 
the spirit of liberality and breadth of human understanding. 
Above all things, else, it must not be narrow, and above all, 
too, it must be doing unto others what it expects others to 
do unto it. 

The official practice of religion is far more vital in Ameri- 
can higher education today than its official status. 

Another thing—what is the relationship of knowledge and 
virtue? Possibly, if our educational standards were sound, 
if boys and girls were taught to think straight and clear and 
consecutively, we would not have so many problems of char- 
acter. Possibly Socrates was right, when he said: “Knowl- 
edge is virtue.” But without attempting tonight to settle 
that age-long question, let me hint that I feel convinced of 
this, that in an institution in which there is intellectual free- 
dom, intellectual integrity, and an unqualified devotion to 
the truth, boys and girls are more liable to have the kind 
of inner character that we have been talking about. 

Now, what is it that I am trying to get to? Just this, that 
we in higher education have miserably failed in one respect. 
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We have taught the sciences—the phenomenal contributions 
of the last century have been in the natural sciences—and we 
have taught them with a patience and a skill that is the glory 
of American higher education in recent decades. We have 
been forward in teaching sciences but we have been very 
derelict in getting to our students any adequate comprehen- 
sion of just the relationship of the whole scientific field to 
some of the deep issues of life. During these years we have 
been saying that the issue between science and religion was 
settled fifty years ago, and now we awake to discover that 
the rank and file of the American people have no real com- 
prehension of what science is, or what science is teaching. 

Now, it is indeed a curious situation in which we find 
ourselves. You and I have lived through a marvelous tran- 
sition in thought, and I sometimes wonder that we have done 
as well as we have, when I think of what you and I, for ex- 
ample, were taught along religious lines, and what we be- 
lieve now; for God no longer stays aloft, unmoved by the 
woes and passions of men, but “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” Christ is no longer the center of meta- 
physical discussions about His person, but all of our thought, 
political, commercial and economic, is increasingly Christlike. 
Man is no longer the wreck and ruin of a once perfect har- 
mony, but he is a chaos, not yet reduced to order. Sin is 
not merely a taint of the past, but selfishness, pure and 
simple. Salvation is not saving the sinful soul from the 
fires of Hell, but the making of all men into good ones here 
and now.. All things are not true, because they are in the 
Bible, but they are in the Bible because they are true. 

Now, these represent tremendous shiftings; they do not 
represent any loss of religious conviction; but how much 
have you and I done to see to it that college men and women 
know even this much ; moreover, I ask you this serious ques- 
tion—Have you ever encountered such deep, abysmal, un- 
fathomable darkness about religion as you have on college 
campuses, in university clubs, and other places? 


Many people today, modern in their point of view in most 
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respects, imagine that life is what Thomas Aquinas made 
it, and they do not know that modern religious thought has 
changed as much during the last quarter century as any 
scientific discipline. There is our difficulty. 

So, when I talk of the relation of knowledge to virtue, or 
if you please, character and religion, and all the rest, I be- 
lieve that out most dismal failure in the last two decades 
in American higher education has been our failure to recog- 
nize that there is power in ideas, in the building of char- 
acter, and to see to it that character was grounded upon 
a clear understanding and comprehension of the relationships 
of some of the disciplines which we have been teaching to the 
undergraduates. 

One thing more, and I am done; I am sorry to have talked 
so long. I wish that we could think of religion in its broad- 
est and its most comprehensive terms. I believe if we do 
that, we will soon recognize what a vital factor it is on our 
American campus. 

Precisely what is the situation that you and I face? On 
the one hand, we have been asked to build a habitation for 
higher learning, and we all understand perfectly that the 
spirit of learning is an unhurried thing. We know that 
she is a jealous goddess, and that she does not sit all day 
in the market-place, nor is she concerned about quick re- 
turns. We know that she has a duty all of her own that 
deepens with the years, but that she cannot be taken by 
force or by violence. 

We sense what learning is and then think of the rushing 
rabble of campus life—jazz, orchestras, saxophones, “busts,” 
“pep-meetings,” frolics, hops; schedules that make a way for 
“second shows” or the moving pictures, everything organ- 
ized for the frivolous thing that we call “student activity”— 
and then, I ask you, what is our dilemma? 

This rushing rabble inevitably drives away the spirit of 
learning, and the vital factor of higher education is lost. 
Now, we all recognize that this is nothing that the colleges 
themselves have created. We are inevitably tied to our 
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background, and it is the assumption of American civiliza- 
tion, of American home-life, if there is such a thing, that 
makes it so difficult for us. In every home, the unquestioned 
assumption is that the dominating, financial, organizing ex- 
ecutive, the powerful man of business, is the hero of the day. 
Quite right. When, in American civilization, even here and 
there, there is a place where a boy or a girl catches the infer- 
ence that art and aesthetics, that music and poetry, that learn- 
ing and culture, are just as important, at least, in civilization 
as some of these other things, then we will be able to get 
the vital factor into American universities and colleges; 
to put it very vulgarly and baldly, when it actually comes to 
pass in American life that a family that rears a poet or a 
scientist or a college professor or a research worker, will be 
as proud of its achievement as one that rears the dominat- 
ing financier in Wall Street, then, you can put the vital factor 
in Higher Education in America.” (Applause). 


Now, have you ever stopped to think of certain very inter- 


esting contrasts? We say, “institutions of higher learning,” 
which is a synonym for freedom, and the absence of every- 
thing that is alien to the human spirit, is it not? Then think 
of what we do; think of our arrangement of scholarships, 
the eight sets of examinations and the degree of B.A.—think 
of it! Think of the contrast between American and English 
universities. 


In England, in one respect, socially, the student is a boy. 
What do you suppose our boys would say if we told them 
they had to sleep in the same bed every night, had to be 
in at certain hours? These Oxford boys are boys. The 
college is responsible for them. But when it comes to things 
intellectual—they are men. The term time is a period for 
the widening of the horizon; and vacation is a time for hard 
study, and they have gained intellectual interests and mental 
stamina. 

Now, look at the American boy—just the opposite. So- 
cially, he is a man, whether he lives in a dormitory or a 
fraternity house—he does as he pleases—but intellectually, 
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he is a boy. We tell him what he has got to do, and he does 
it, and mark you, some students know this, but they are not 
saying much about it, because it is not “good form;” but 
there is the appearance of a dawn in many institutions. The 
day is coming when class-work will be abolished, and we will 
say to men with minds, “You are free to develop that which 
is fine and good and beautiful and true;” and the base man 
will not be admitted or welcomed; and the men with intel- 
lectual virility will gather, and they will gradually leaven 
the lump ; and the day will come when there will troop back 
to American campuses those arts and goddesses that we 
love; for, I am convinced, that in the heart of American 
youth is the desire for actual intellectual freedom, and we do 
not give it to them. 


In other words, the vital factor in American higher edu- 
cation is a persistent emphasis upon scholarly, cultural, aes- 
thetic values ; and I believe that the human spirit responds to 
the best, if the exposure is constant. 


Now, I do not know whether you think this is it or not, 
but this is what I think religion helps us to be and to do. 
I think that here is a hint of the place of religion in Amer- 
ican higher education on both subjective and the objective 
side. 


All American life has been objectified. The thing that 
America needs more than anything else from American col- 
leges and universities is the type of leader who understands 
that the first requisite of a public servant is not the desire 
to know what the people want, but the purpose to help the 
people want what they ought to have; and we will only pro- 
duce that kind of a leadér when:we get the inner reality for 
which I have been pleading, and send out a generation of 
students who understand religion in its largest terms, and 
know that we can only build a life with an inner reality 
which matches the stern ineradicable order of truth that 
life gives us—this I conceive to be “The Place of Religion 
in Higher Education in America.” (Applause). 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY 
AND STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP 
PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE 


Mr. Chairman, the members of the Commission on Facul- 
ty and Student Scholarship have asked me to say a word, as 
the report of the Commission this year, on the question of 
honors courses, and their adoption in various universities 
of the country. It was suggested that I should outline my 
report on the subject which the National Research Council 
is just now printing.* 

The most interesting development since I talked last to the 
Association on this subject is the rapid advance which the 
movement is making through the country. I have tried in 
this report to present the practice of the forty or forty-five 
colleges and universities. I am quite sure that the list is in- 
complete. If any of the colleges represented here do not find 
their practice represented in the report, I hope that you will 
forgive the authors of it and realize that it happens simply 
because the material was not at hand in the offices of the 
National Research Council. They have sent requests for this 
material to all the institutions of the United States repeat- 
edly, and efforts have been made to bring it up to date and 
get it complete, but inevitably those efforts can not be quite 
successful. 

In this report I have summarized the practice of colleges 
under three heads. The first is honors based on average 
grades. This is the ordinary type of college honors, which 
I suppose exists in all institutions. They are too common 
to need any extended discussion, and I have not undertaken 
to say much about them in the report. 

In the second place, I have described the practice of the 
largest single group of institutions, about thirty-five in all, 
which require for the B.A. degree with honors that the stu- 
dent should take the ordinary course, do work of a high qual- 


*Copies of the Report, “Honors Courses im American Colleges 
and Universities,” may be obtained from the National Research 
Council, 1701 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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ity in his various classes, and that he should do some extra 
work not required of students who are candidates for the 
degree without honors. This extra work consists usually of 
reading between courses or of the investigation of some spe- 
cial topic tested by a comprehensive examination or a thesis. 
A requirement of this kind makes a definite distinction be- 
tween the ordinary degree and the degree with honors, the 
requirement for the latter being larger in quantity and higher 
in quality than that for the degree in course. 

In the third place, I have described the practice of a small 
group of institutions which go so far as to supersede the 
ordinary course by a special and more severe requirement 
for honors. In these institutions honors work usually cov- 
ers the last two years, although in some cases it may be 
begun before the junior year and in some cases it applies only 
to the last year. The colleges and universities offering hon- 
ors courses of this type are Barnard, Carleton, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Hobart, Rice Institute, Smith, Swarthmore 
and Wells. In these institutions candidates for honors are 
excused from the ordinary requirements during the last year 
or two years, and undergo a course of training which is more 
individual, more severe, and which does not depend upon 
the ordinary hour and credit system, but is tested by compre- 
hensive examinations at the end of the course. 

Instruction in honors work is sometimes given by the Eng- 
lish tutorial system, but more often it is given in small 
seminar classes where a group of students meet together, 
hear each other’s papers, and get individual help from the 
professor. The seminar method, which is well understood 
by American Faculties has, I think, a good many advantages 
over individual tutorial instruction. 

It is rare for institutions to set up special courses of lec- 
tures for honors students. In most cases it is found that the 
ordinary courses are sufficient, and that it is possible, by 
giving the student more freedom, to enable him to find all 
that he needs in the way of lectures or classroom work in 
the ordinary curriculum. That is a point of great importance 
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for the reason that it lessens the cost of doing honors work. 
My opinion is that while honors work of the type described 
in my report will add something to the cost of instruction 
in the universities and colleges, it is not going to add any- 
thing like as much as it was at first anticipated. 


In a few cases institutions have adopted the custom of 
having their honors work conducted, not by professors who 
have been doing the teaching but by men from outside the 
institution. In my own opinion, the outside examiner adds 
very much to the reality and effectiveness of honors work. 
The relationship between the student and his teacher is more 
cordial and more real if the teacher is not attempting to com- 
bine the contradictory offices of judge and advocate. 

The technique of honors examinations is interesting and 
it should be somewhat different and somewhat more flexible 
than the type of examination which has been usual in our 
colleges. The difference seems to me to be something like 
this, that whereas the ordinary undergraduate examination 
is an attempt to find out what the student knows and what he 
does not know, the effort in examining an honors student is 
rather to find out how well he knows the things which he 
does know. It is the quality of his knowledge, the thorough- 
ness of it, the breadth and firmness of his grasp which deter- 
mines his ability, his intellectual caliber. 

Those are the principal, and perhaps the most interesting 
heads of the report. The Commission was anxious that I 
should leave a little time for discussion and questions on the 
part of any members of the Association who had any par- 
ticular points that they wished to bring out. I should be 
glad to have any comments or to answer questions up to the 
limit of the time set apart for the discussion of this subject. 


Discussion 
PRESIDENT HUGHES: May I ask a question? Dr. 
Aydelotte, suppose one of these honors students from 
Swarthmore goes to Harvard for graduation; he has sixtv 
hours ordinary credit; will Harvard accept a vague state- 
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ment about the hours of work with the statement that he is 
an honors student? Are those students going to be em- 
barrassed by taking this honors course in their future work? 
I know that it is a foolish question, but we run into an awk- 
ward situation occasionally where we vary from the conven- 
tional thing. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: That is not a foolish 
question. It is a very real question. We should be disap- 
pointed in Harvard if they did not take our honors students 
as better candidates for graduate work than the people who 
have graduated in the ordinary way under the ordinary 
course. I do not know exactly what they will do about it 
because the situation has not yet come up, but it will be 
one of the things to be worked out. We shall undoubtedly 
have deans of graduate schools who will have to be con- 
vinced, and there is a certain possibility of difficulty; but 
inasmuch as most of the universities who have important 
graduate schools are also undertaking to do something of this 
kind with their own students, I do not believe that the diffi- 
culty will be very great. 

PRESIDENT LEFAVOUR: The one matter which I 
would like President Aydelotte to tell us a little more about 
is, when a student has been registered for special honors and 
put into this class of larger liberty, and he proves to be un- 
worthy to go on in that class, how they get him back again 
on the regular schedule? 

Ordinarily, it would seem that in coming back, he ought to 
start at a point where he departed, which would mean per- 
haps a loss of time for a whole semester, or perhaps a whole 
year, depending on how long he would take to find out his in- 
capacity for honors, and to start him in with his class on re- 
turning to the regular curriculum. There would be a space 
on the record of it; there would be nothing entered up on 
him during that period in which he was trying to make the 
special honors group, and could not. There would be cases 
of that kind, or else the special honors system will not be 
what we want it to. That is one question. 
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Now, I would like to raise another point that has occurred 
to me, and that is, in the examinations it is undoubtedly of 
great advantage to have the examination conducted by a 
teacher from outside the institution; but I would hesitate to 
know just how to select the examiners. I think you will 
find men will hesitate to undertake to give those examina- 
tions. If they do give them, they will have to have some 
time to prepare for them, or the student might know more 
than the professor, which would very likely be the case. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: In answer to President 
Lefavour’s first question as to what you do with a student 
who does not make a success of honors, there is only one 
thing to do with him, and that is to send him back to the 
regular course. He is likely to lose some time in the process; 
he is compelled to take a certain chance in that, and the stu- 
dent who does not want to do honors badly enough to be 
willing to take that risk is not likely to make a success of it 
in any case, 

I see no objection, however, to giving him a certain allow- 
ance of general credit, according to his deserts ; but the most 
important thing is to be careful in the selection of the stu- 
dent in advance. At Swarthmore, we have not hesitated to 
refuse permission to read for honors to students that we did 
not think would be successful. We study very carefully 
their records in the first two years, and we also size up their 
personality, as to whether they are people of perserverance 
and initiative who are likely to be successful in that type of 
work ; and if they are not, we refuse them permission to read 
for honors. I do not believe honors work can ever be made 
a success on the principle of allowing any student to under- 
take it who wishes to do so. It is a kind of work which 
can be successfully done only by a small group of the high- 
est ability, students who really have intellectual interests and 
who are rapid workers. For the average student, I think it 
would be hard to improve on our ordinary course. 

Now, in regard to the willingness of men to do this exam- 
ining. We have not found any difficulty. We give examiners 
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a small fee; it does not amount to very much, but it is some- 
thing that shows that we appreciate their services, and we 
find they are interested in doing it. 


As to the scope of the examination, it seems to me that 
the ideal for an honors course is this, that you outline in 
typewritten form or in print the field that the student is sup- 
posed to cover, with the period in which he is supposed to 
cover the topics, and set the books, if any, that are required, 
and you give that outline to the student at the end of his 
sophomore year, and tell him in the next two years he must 
prepare himself for that. Two years later you give the same 
outline to the examiner, and ask him to find out whether the 
student has prepared himself for that field. 


I think that the average college professor is likely to be a 
little more anxious about the results of such examinations 
than the facts will justify. Honors students are not asked 
to study research problems which have never been thought of 
before. They are rather preparing themselves on the fun- 


damental and important fields in their subject. The range of 
their work is perfectly within the grasp of anyone who is 
prepared to teach the subject, and the difficulty of getting 
examinations properly conducted is much less, I think, than 
President Lefavour anticipates. 


I think the most difficult aspect of it is that point which I 
made a moment ago about the flexibility of the examination. 
It seems important to me also that, after the students have 
written their ten or twelve three-hour papers and the exam- 
iners have read them, there should then be an oral examina- 
tion which would give the examiner a chance to satisfy him- 
self that he is doing the student justice in each case. 


PRESIDENT GAGE: Are there any other questions or 
remarks : 

A VOICE: One other question, Mr. Chairman. What 
are the conditions under which you admit students in this 
group, on the basis of the grades made in college ordinarily, 
or certain other considerations? 
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PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I think it is very impor- 
tant that they should not be admitted merely on the basis of 
the average grades. What we consider is their grades in the 
subjects similar to that in which they want to specialize, 
and I think that, for instance, for a student who is going into 
the social sciences, the grades in Mathematics and in Chem- 
istry would not matter so much as those in Economics, His- 
tory, and subjects of the kind which he is going to study; 
we admit them on the basis of their record in those subjects 
which are similar to those which they are going to study, plus 
our knowledge of them personally. I think it is important 
to interview them personally. 

There are certain students who do well in ordinary courses 
because they are docile and faithful. They do exactly what 
they are told and do it at the time they are told to do it. 
They may be well fitted for success in ordinary work and yet 
lack the independence and initiative which would make them 
good honors students. There are other students who do not 
do so well in ordinary courses precisely because they lack this 
docility, and who yet, because of their independence and the 
strength of their interests in intellectual things, are fitted for 
success in honors -work. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween these two classes, though at the same time it is true, 
in the main, that the student who succeeds preeminently in 
one type of work will succeed in the other. 


DEAN OTIS E. RANDALL: I am interested to know 
just how far, in determining whether a student is entitled 
to honors, you are depending upon this final comprehensive 
examination, or how far the examiner is entitled to look over 
the character of the work that is being done, and the attitude 
of the men. It seems to me that there is a tendency on the 
part of candidates for honors to secure that honor for repu- 
tation and not for the real good that comes from the study 
and taking the examination. I am very much interested in 
the character of the work and the character of the men, and 
wonder how much that is considered. 


PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: You ask whether the 
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honors are awarded on the basis of the examination alone or 
whether the character of the man and his attitude also count. 
At Swarthmore, theoretically, we award it entirely on the 
basis of the examination; but I am quite certain that the 
examiners do take into account such qualities as Dean Ran- 
dall has suggested; that is almost inevitable where the ex- 
aminers have the chance both to read written papers and 
interview candidates orally. 


In colleges and universities where the examining and 
teaching are done by the same men, there would be no ques- 
tion that such considerations as Dean Randall mentions 
would have their full weight. But if the examination is 
sufficiently flexible and if a part of it is conducted orally, I 
think there will be no difficulty in giving the student his 
deserts even though his rating depends entirely upon the 
result of the examination. 


The whole question, however, is one to be worked out by 
experience. We have only had one honors examination at 


Swarthmore; they have had only one at Smith and only one 
at Barnard. There is a lot of pioneer work still to be done, 
and we are all looking out for information. 


PRESIDENT FINDLAYSON: Over what field do 
you allow the students to read when they read for honors, 
what degree of specialization? 


PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I think that our practice 
at Swarthmore is in line with that of most institutions, in 
that we do not confine an honors course to a single depart- 
ment ; for instance, the student reading for honors in classics 
would have both Latin and Greek books for his honors 
work. A student reading in the Social Sciences in Swarth- 
more would have mainly History and Political Science and 
Economics ; and it is usual to combine two natural sciences, 
or two modern languages. In our English course at Swarth- 
more, we have included History and Philosophy so as to 
make it broader than the work done by the English Depart- 
ment alone. I feel myself that for undergraduate work our 
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departmental system is too highly specialized and that it is 
important in work of this kind to go beyond the bounds of 
a single department. 

PRESIDENT FINDLAYSON: In preparing a student 
to read for honors in the first two years of the college cur- 
riculum, do you make any attempt to have the student spread 
over a considerable territory; that is, if a student has a 
definite interest in social science, you might say, do you make 
any attempt to familiarize the student with natural sciences? 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: We have at Swarth- 
more required courses, a year in English and Mathematics, 
a year in Natural Science and History, and so on, and we 
expect the student to get those required courses out of the 
way before the end of his first two years. That gives him 
a certain distribution, whatever may be the subject of his 
specialization. 

It gives him also time to take one or two elective courses 
in the subject in which he will afterwards specialize, to prove 
his ability in them. I think something of that sort is neces- 
sary. 

As honors courses develop, it may more and more be the 
case that for every course of honors there will be a specific 
preliminary requirement which will probably include such 
distribution as the faculty thinks advisable. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PSYCHOLQOG- 
ICAL TESTS AND METHODS OF RATING 
ProFressor R. W. HusBanp* 

PRESIDENT WALTER D. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, 
the report will be presented by Mr. Husband of Dartmouth. 
I should like to state that the work was the result of the 
cooperation of the members of this Association, of the staff 
of Dr. Kelly’s office and of Mr. Husband, with which the 
Chairman of the Commission has had little or nothing to do. 
I would like to call attention to the fact that this report in 
our minds should be supplemented by two other reports in 
two other fields, one is the work of a commission headed by 
Professor E. K. Strong on this same topic, relating to col- 
leges, to schools and to industrial organizations. The other 
is the work which is being done by Dr. C. R. Mann in the 
same field in the United States Army. 

PROFESSOR R. W. HUSBAND: Mr. President, our 
report falls very naturally into two parts; one on the use of 
intelligence tests, and the other on the use of rating scales 
or personal terms. 

The Commission was appointed to study the extent to 
which psychological tests and rating scales are used by the 
members of the Association, to conduct an inquiry concern- 
ing the purposes to which tests and scales are applied and 
to ascertain the degree to which they have been found useful. 

In order to have an adequate foundation in facts, the com- 
mission sent to each member institution of the Association 
the following questionnaire: 

1. What mental tests, if any, are used by your college? 

2. Are all students required to take these tests? If so, 

when? . 

3. What, procedure do you follow in giving and scoring 

the tests? 

4. Are the tests ever used 

(a) To exclude applicants or to separate students 
into sections? 


*As the Bulletin goes to press, we learn of Professor Husband’s 
sudden death on April 9 
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(b) To determine the number of hours or the quality 
of courses to be taken? 
(c) For some specific purpose in educational guid- 
ance, or vocational guidance ? 
5. What rating scales or other methods of securing in- 
formation on traits which are not measured by intelli- 
gence tests do you use? 


6. Do you feel that the results thus far secured are satis- 
factory or well worth while? 


The questionnaire has been answered by an unusually 
large percentage of the membership and the reports re- 
ceived have frequently been so minute and painstaking that 
the Commission is disposed to believe that no subject is of 
greater interest among American colleges at the moment than 
the subject of psychological tests. The following is a dis- 
tribution of the institutions represented in the Association 
according to their use of psychological tests. 


115 institutions, or 42.2 per cent of the total membership, report 
that tests are at present used. 


69 institutions, or 25.6 per cent of the total membership, report 
that they are not used and have not been used. 


7 institutions, or 2.6, per cent report that they have been used in 
the past but have been discontinued. 


79 institutions or 29.3 per cent have not replied to the question- 
naire. 


It is the purpose of the present report to analyze these 
replies, to indicate present tendencies in the purposes and 
the actual uses of tests and rating scales and to record cer- 
tain experiences in connection with determining their value 
and their practicability. The Commission has not interpreted 
its mandate to include recommendations for the extension 
of the use of tests, nor recommendations that certain tests 
be chosen as standards, nor, in fact, to go beyond a state- 
ment of the present conditions in the use of tests, however 
chaotic that may appear to be. 

Perhaps it may be well to state before beginning the dis- 
cussion that the Commission was concerned only with one 
of the four kinds of psychological tests that have been used 
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throughout the country within the past few years. The term 
psychological tests is a general term that includes four dif- 
ferent types of effort to understand the intellectual and non- 
intellectual sections of the mind. There is first what are 
commonly called Trade Tests, the information tests designed 
to show experience and skill already acquired in certain 
kinds of work, such as mechanical, clerical, and various other 
forms. Probably the ordinary examinations for admission 
to college and the examination at the conclusion of a course 
could be included under this heading. The second form of 
test is the Dexterity Test which is intended to forecast prob- 
able success in learning an occupation requiring a particular 
kind of muscular or other physical coordination. The third 
kind of test is often called Special Ability Test and is intend- 
ed to indicate potentiality in different occupations according 
to the mental or other requirements characteristic of that 
special occupation. The fourth kind is the Intelligence or 
Mental Alertness Test. This test is ordinarily assumed to 
indicate the power of abstract reasoning and, therefore, to 
be suitable as a basis for predicting success in pursuing a 
liberal arts course of the ordinary type. It is this fourth 
kind of psychological instrument, the intelligence or mental 
alertness test, which is commonly employed by the institu- 
tions which are members of the Association. The present 
investigation, therefore, involves only this test, which ex- 
perience has shown to be of the type most commonly adapted 
to the requirements of collegiate institutions. 

In the analysis of the replies to our questionnaire, we can 
best clear the ground by treating first those institutions 
which do not give tests at all. Forty-one institutions report 
that they have never used intelligence tests or rating scales, 
and their replies do not manifest any interest in the subject. 
Of the forty-one institutions, there is only one that states 
clearly and definitely why tests are not used. The argument 
is advanced that the aim of the institution is to develop Chris- 
tian character and to induce those students who are found 
dishonest or untruthful to become Christians. It might be 
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possible to debate the relevancy of this reply, but we shall not 
enter into a controversy on the subject at present. Another 
part of the report of the same institution is a distinct chal- 
lenge to the whole method of the Commission. In the mat- 
ter of vocational guidance, this institution teaches students 
that “if they are obedient to God, His Spirit will direct them 
in regard to life work and everything else.” The Commis- 
sion has adopted a different theory. 


In addition to these, there are twenty-eight institutions 
which have not as yet used intelligence tests nor rating 
scales, but show a decided interest in the subject. Some 
of these institutions are planning to introduce them either in 
the present or in the next academic year. Others are gra- 
cious enough to say that they look to this report as the deter- 
mining factor in their decision regarding the introduction 
of tests. 

There are seven institutions which have used intelligence 
tests at one time or another but have discontinued them. 
Four of the seven give no explanation for the discontinuance. 
The experience of the other three should be given. One col- 
lege reports that various tests were given to freshmen for 
several years but were discontinued because “the standard- 
ized tests do not afford a sufficient amount of information 
over and above that which is had through teachers’ estimates 
and term grades to justify the labor.” This statement leaves 
entirely out of consideration the predictive value of tests 
which is one of the fundamental reasons for their use, nor 
does the institution report what sort of estimates teachers 
make on their students, nor how they are used. For these 
reasons the: Commission is unable to attach great weight 
to the decision of the institution in question to discontinue 
the use of tests. Another institution reports that for several 
years they used tests but discontinued them because “they did 
not appear to have satisfactory prognostic value and do not 
test student attitudes.” The enumeration given above of the 
four different kinds of tests that may be used shows that the 
ordinary mental alertness or intelligence test does not en- 
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deavor to do anything beyond indicate potentialities in ab- 
stract reasoning. It is thoroughly recognized that other fac- 
tors enter into scholastic and occupational success. These 
factors require evidence beyond that which is contained in 
any of the intelligence tests in common use. There is a 
common assumption among believers in tests that the present 
system is not adequate but it does not seem wise to take too 
many steps at once. It certainly is not wise to reject the 
initial step merely because the remaining steps are not yet 
secured. 

Looking into the future we can easily visualize a condi- 
tion in which intelligence tests will have developed to a 
satisfying accuracy, and will- be accompanied by special apti- 
tude tests and tests of characteristics such as perseverance, 
emotional stability, and other necessary factors. 


The most outspoken and adverse criticism of tests comes 
from a college of engineering. It is stated that tests pro- 
posed by various psychologists have been tried with the 
following result: “We were forced to the conclusion that 
none proposed was of sufficient worth to be used practically.” 
The same institution refers to the tests most recently de- 
vised as follows: “The more recent tests, the so-called intel- 
ligence tests, were given only minor trial because of their 
known failure in industrial concerns and in the army.” 

The Commission is of the opinion that the statement that 
these tests were failures in industrial concerns and in the 
army should be challenged. Dr. Link’s Employment Psych- 
ology and the more recent work by Scott and Clothier, 
Personnel Management, show clearly that tests have been 
thoroughly successful in industrial concerns, and various 
books and pamphlets testify to their success in the army. 

Their failure in some industrial concerns and possibly in 
. some colleges has been due to the fact that appropriate 
tests have not always been chosen and that more has been 
expected of them than was intended by the designers of the 
tests themselves. The true method was in use in the army 
where the combination of the intelligence test and the trade 
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test was of noteworthy success. This same College of En- 
gineering continues its report by saying: “We feel very 
positively that the so-called psychological tests so far sub- 
mitted are of little value in practice; they are valuable as 
embryonic scientific material.” It should be noted that this 
college has an unusually fine oportunity for observing and 
studying its students and that the various other personnel in- 
struments used by that college make the intelligence test less 
necessary than it is in many other institutions. 

The report will now pass to a consideration of institu- 
tions that do use intelligence tests. The first question asked 
by the Commission was what tests are used. The colleges 
reporting show that twenty-five different tests are in use or 
have been used. Some institutions have used several differ- 
ent tests in their endeavor to discover what test or tests 
might be best suited to their purpose. The one most fre- 
quently reported is the Army Alpha Test. It should here be 
said, however, that it seems gradually to be passing out of 
use. At the end of the war it was the one most readily avail- 
able and for that reason was adopted rather generally. Four 
others, the Thorndike, Otis, Thurstone and Terman are 
used more commonly than any others. A somewhat large 
number of institutions which have carried the study of the 
value of tests to the greatest extent are developing their own 
tests, and occasionally there is an interchange of tests be- 
tween institutions with the end in view of endeavoring to 
ascertain the particular merit of each type of test. 

The giving of tests in colleges is a new thing. The re- 
ports from the various institutions do not always state 
how long it has been the practice to give them. It is a safe 
assumption, however, that the majority of institutions have 
actually been giving tests for not more than two years. 
Those that have been giving them for five years are very 
few in number. The practice is spreading very rapidly. 

In about 80 per cent of the institutions reporting, the tests 
are required of all freshmen, usually a short time after 
admission to college. Ina few instances, they are also given 
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to seniors a short time prior to graduation. Occasionally 
all undergraduate students are tested, but rarely are the re- 
sults used in a study of sophomore and junior classes. Some 
institutions seem to hold the view that freshmen should be 
tested as a matter of prediction; while seniors should be 
tested either to obtain corroborative evidence of success in 
the college courses or to secure some proof of an increase 
in mental alertness during the period of a college education. 
This theory is not held very generally and many psycholo- 
gists maintain that no difference could be discovered between 
the results of a test of a freshman class and those of a test 
of the senior class, provided the tests were properly adapted 
to their purpose of actually measuring mental alertness. 

In many instances, also, special experiments in the value 
of tests are being carried on by Departments of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Education. This is usually for the purpose 
of demonstrating their usefulness prior to adoption by the 
faculty as a part of the regular system. 

It may be well at this point to give a brief summary of the 
uses to which tests are put in those institutions which regu- 
larly give tests for specified purposes. The results of tests 
are used for giving educational advice in forty-eight institu- 
tions. Educational advice is interpreted to mean the load 
that a student may be permitted to carry or the subjects in 
which he should be encouraged to specialize. 

Twenty-eight institutions use the tests to assist in giving 
vocational advice. Probably a close analysis of the methods 
in these twenty-eight institutions would indicate that tests 
are only a small part of the total information which the 
institutions have concerning the student. It might indicate, 
also, that those institutions for the most part use a special 
type of test intended to divulge certain special abilities be- 
yond the capacity for abstract reasoning. 

Twenty-six institutions use tests as a partial basis for the 
division of students into sections, | 

Nineteen colleges take intelligence tests into consideration 
in passing-upon applicants for admission to college. 
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Nine institutions use them for purposes of administration, 
usually in connection with forming decisions regarding con- 
tinuance in college of students with very low scholastic 
standings. 

Figures like those just given do not convey an exact pic- 
ture of the real state of affairs without a good deal of careful 
analysis. In many of the institutions, the various ways in 
which tests may be of actual value are still largely a matter 
of experimentation. Extreme caution is commonly exercised 
to prevent injustice being done to an individual student by 
too absolute reliance upon what the tests are presumed to 
show. Very often the showing made by students in their 
intelligence tests is adopted simply as information supple- 
mentary to such evidence as may be obtained concerning the 
student from such other sources as examinations, personal 
estimates, college record. 

In evaluating intelligence tests as applied to education, care 
must be used to discriminate between theory and practice. 
The great majority of institutions have employed tests for 


so short a time that tangible results are not easily discovered. 


We must look to the fifteen or twenty institutions which 
have had tests as a regular part of their systems for several 
years and have carefully studied their function in order to 
determine best current practice, best theory of their use- 
fulness and best evidence of their accomplishment. 

There is a tendency to make the general intelligence or 
mental alertness test a very short one. The most common 
practice is. then to correlate mathematically the results of 
tests with student scholarship. Such tests are not assumed 
to give an indication of probable scholarship in any one sub- 
ject, but rather to indicate the average which a student may 
be expected to attain. Enough of this work has been done 
to show that properly constituted tests have a predictive 
value to an extent of from 60 to 75 per cent. Correlations 
of this nature are worth while because they are of assistance 
in improving the nature of the tests. To one interested in 
personnel work, mathematical correlations are of little serv- 
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ice. A personnel director is interested in the record of those 
students whose scholarship is not accurately predicted by 
the tests. It is on the assumption that the individual re- 
quires special study that Northwestern has made a practice 
of inquiring into the case of each student who was placed 
on probation through failure in courses. It was discovered 
that many factors other than low intelligence entered into the 
problem. On one occasion, in fact, they discovered that the 
average intelligence of those. placed on probation was not 
lower than that of the general mass of students. The in- 
formation obtained concerning the causes of the downfall 
of students was used in interviewing individuals to try to 
clear away their difficulties and to set them on the right path. 

A system of colored charts is in use at Dartmouth to show 
the relation of the scholarship of the individual to his stand- 
ing in his intelligence test. A class is divided into five equal 
groups, according to the results of the test. The scholarship 
of each student in each of the five groups is then indicated 
by a series of colored pins. By this means the total scholar- 
ship of the various groups may be compared, and any dis- 
crepancy between actual and probable scholarship, based on 
the test, becomes clear to each student. Discussion of such 
discrepancies frequently results in a change in habits of 
study and in some instances is the occasion for reference 
of the student to the consultant in mental hygiene. 

There are also many more complex types of intelligence 
tests which are designed to indicate probable success in in- 
dividual studies as well as in general scholarship. These 
come close to the tests of special abilities. Smith College 
has made extensive use of such complex tests and with very 
satisfactory results. Instead of examining in detail the 
results of this kind of test, it seems best to refer to the 
recent report of Thurstone and Gwinn called Seven Years 
Work with Mental Tests. This report refers at length to 
many various kinds of tests that have been used at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and endeavors to evaluate each of 
them for its specific purpose. At the same time, the report 
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is filled with warnings against implicit faith in many of the 
special ability tests. 

On the general subject of the application of tests to vari- 
ous phases of college administration, we can do no better 
than refer to the book of Ben D. Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity called Measurement in Higher Education. This book 
outlines the experiments made at Columbia with reference to 
the use of tests for purposes of admission, discipline, divid- 
ing students into sections, and the general problem of advice. 

We may end this part of the report by stating that al- 
though intelligence tests are spreading so rapidly as to give 
one the impression that they may be a fad, we believe that 
they are here to stay; that they will come to be regarded 
very generally as a necessary part of the routine of personnel 
work and will become gradually better recognized by all 
college authorities. We may also look into the future with 
a safe prediction that when the general intelligence test has 
been thoroughly and satisfactorily developed, the next step 
will be an equally satisfactory development of special abilities 
tests. We may look with confidence to the time not far dis- 
tant when it will be reasonably safe to use tests of one 
kind or another for administrative purposes and as a basis 
for vocational advice. 

Rating scales are related to intelligence tests only in the 
fact that they afford one further opportunity of checking 
the qualities or characteristics of the individual. They are 
used much less extensively than are tests. In fact, less than 
twenty institutions report that they are regularly using this 
special device. 

There are three primary purposes in connection with the 
adoption of rating scales. A few institutions call for ratings 
or personal estimates of seniors only, in the hope of securing 
information that will enable the placement officer to make 
adequate recommendations for positions. 

The second purpose is to ascertain the impression which 
students make upon others while they are passing through 
their undergraduate courses and to give them directions in 
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overcoming their weaknesses or building up their positive 
strength. 


A third use to which rating scales are put is in connection 
with applications for admission to college. Blank forms 
are commonly sent to those whom applicants name as refer- 
ences. They are usually sent also to principals of schools 
at which the applicants were prepared. The estimates made 
by principals and other references are considered along with 
school records and entrance examinations. This system has 
been a regular part of the admission procedure at Columbia, 
Dartmouth and Antioch for several years and is spreading 
somewhat rapidly. 


The characteristics upon which Antioch asks for estimates 
are Character, under which are included integrity, morality, 
unselfishness, loyalty and courtesy; Personality, which in- 
cludes leadership, sociability, sensibility, modesty and adap- 
tability ; Intelligence; Health and Bodily Development; Ma- 
turity and Practical Experience. 


Antioch, in reporting upon the reliability of personal esti- 
mates, says: “We feel that we seldom get valuable informa- 
tion from this scale. On the other hand, in a few cases it 
brings out precise and definite information of just the sort 
that we particularly need, especially in the case of students 
who are of questionable desirability. The chief function, 
however, of this scale is to impress upon the persons who fill 
it out the necessity of a fairly complete and accurate state- 
ment of the applicant’s qualifications for college.” 


The personal estimates in the cases of applicants for ad- 
mission to Dartmouth are filled out by the principal of the 
school and by an alumnus of the college who is acquainted 
with the applicant. Apparently, in all of the institutions 
where ratings are used as part of the admission procedure it 
is felt that those who rate applicants need some education 
both in the necessity for accurate reporting and in the quali- 
ties and characteristics which the college believes most 
desirable. 
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Estimates made of undergraduates for the purpose of con- 
ferences with students and of giving advice may be illus- 
trated by the practice at Northwestern. In this institution 
students are estimated both by their instructors and by three 
classmates upon the same qualities. These qualities are: 
success in winning respect and good will, perseverance, alert- 
ness of mind, confidence and vigor, reliability. This is a 
fairly simple set of qualities, upon which there would be no 
great variation of opinion, provided the rators were well 
acquainted with those they were rating. The scale deserves 
the highest commendation from this standpoint. A second 
point to be emphasized in connection with the Northwestern 
system is that the scale is graphic. By this is meant that 
on the left side of the sheet the quality upon which an esti- 
mate is desired is defined, while opposite this definition, and 
running across the page is a line, under which are various 
words describing gradations of the quality. The highest 
grade always appears at the left, and the lowest at the right. 
The rator puts a check mark in the line at the place where 
the descriptive words show the degree of the quality which 
the rator thinks the student possesses. The ratings are re- 
duced to mathematical terms by the Director of Personnel. 


The system in vogue at Vassar is different from any other 
reported. The college has formulated rating scales for char- 
acteristics estimated by instructors, wardens and students. 
Each of the three groups is assigned a different set of char- 
acteristics upon which to make their reports. Instructors 
give their estimates of a student on the characteristics of 
initiative, accuracy, perception of relations, constructive 
thought, general ability and voluntary attention. The war- 
dens rate students on the qualities of dependability, leader- 
ship, judgment, industry, cooperation and orderliness. Stu- 
dents are also estimated by their classmates on the basis of 
executive ability, tact, reliability, industry, memory for facts, 
cooperation, originality and critical ability. In all three in- 
stances there are five degrees of the characteristics recog- 
nized. This is the only case of a college so far reported 
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at which the rating scales used by one set of estimators is 
different from that used by another set. It is a very inter- 
esting experiment and particularly in view of the fact that 
a number of the qualities to be estimated by the faculty 
have been rejected in some other institutions owing to the 
decision by the members of the faculty themselves that they 
were unable to determine certain of these characteristics on 
the part of their students. One cannot help wondering 
whether such differences in the ability of the faculty are 
dependent upon methods of instruction in the different insti- 
tutions. 

At Dartmouth a system of personal ratings was in vogue 
for three years. A somewhat simple scheme of personal 
estimates was made by instructors. For the present year 
they are not being used. Two factors contributed to their 
discontinuance at this time. The first of these was the 
unwillingness or inability of the faculty to estimate students, 
or to differentiate adequately among their students. The 
second factor was that a considerable number of students 
objected to the personal ratings on the ground that the 
faculty knew only a small part of the student’s life and, 
therefore, could not estimate him adequately. They resented 
having ratings recorded lest these should constitute a per- 
manent stigma or should in some way be used against them 
in their effort to secure positions. 

There is not yet sufficient evidence to indicate the degree 
of success that may be obtained by the use of personal esti- 
mates. We must wait a little longer to ascertain whether 
they can unltimately be approved on the ground of their 
accuracy. That is to say, we must know whether a faculty 
can and will use the necessary care in making these esti- 
mates a part of the routine of their duties. We must also 
wait for a verdict upon the usefulness of personal estimates. 
We need to know precisely in what ways they are used and 
in what ways they can be used. 

It is not infrequently stated that it is easier to secure 
adequate personal estimates by the faculty of one of the 
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professional schools than by a liberal arts faculty. This is 
explained chiefly on the ground that the members of the 
professional faculties have commonly had business or indus- 
trial experience and are familiar with systems of personal 
estimates. There may be a real difference here and it may 
be that some time will be required before an academic faculty 
will consent to study the problem involved and to devote the 
time necessary for making a reliable statement of opinions. 

Apparently there is a third point that needs ultimately to 
be considered carefully. We must ascertain to what degree 
estimates made by a faculty coincide with those made by stu- 
dents. There has been one interesting experiment of this 
nature at Dartmouth. A group of about seventy-five seniors 
estimated one another and their estimates were correlated 
with estimates made of those same students by their instruc- 
tors. In very few cases was there a startling difference and 
for the most part the relative ranking of students by the two 
methods was close enough to be usable. 

Success in the use of personal ratings may be predicted 
when their exact place in personnel work becomes recognized. 
They should be found more accurate in colleges than in 
industry for its to be assumed that members of a faculty 
would naturally use greater care and good judgment in esti- 
mating their students than foremen or sub-foremen would 
use in estimating workers over whom they have supervision. 
It is further to be assumed that instructors would give a 
more honest estimate of students than foremen in an industry 
would give. _They have no incentive for acting otherwise. 
Grudges would not play a part to the same degree. These 
things have been noted in industry but it is very probable 
that a far more honest and careful estimate can and ulti- 
mately will be made by members of faculties than will be 
made of those same students by those who have occasion to 
estimate them during the remainder of their lives. 

Discussion 

DR. CHARLES R. MANN (American Council on Edu- 

cation): -I have listened with great interest to this report 
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of Professor Husband, because the final conclusion that he 
has reached is identical with the conclusion that we now 
have reached in the U. S. Army, namely, that two kinds of 
tests are necessary in order to get any practical results. One 
is a general intelligence test, as he called it, or a mental-alert- 
ness test. The other is a test for special aptitudes. 


The Army has been experimenting with these tests ever 
since the war, to find out how far they are useful in select- 
ing men for training for assignment to the various technical 
jobs in the Army. We have reached on a purely empirical 
basis certain definite results, which have taken form with 
us in working hypotheses which we are now in process of 
testing. 

The concrete case to which President Scott has referred is 
in reference to segregation of men for training as communi- 
cation specialists—radio operators and telegraph operators 
and telephone operators and so on in the Army. 


It is the practice in the Army to send every year certain 
selected men from each of its branches to the Special Service 
School at Camp Vail, New Jersey, where signal work is 
taught. Immediately after the war, orders were sent to the 
various Army units to detail a certain number of men to 
this school. Those men were picked without test, on the 
judgment of the Commanding Officer, and sent to the school 
at Camp Vail. 

During their first year, forty per cent of men that were 
sent there to take this work, failed. They failed even to 
become what we call a twenty-word operator, that is, a man 
who can send and receive messages at the rate of twenty 
words a minute. They failed to become twenty-word opera- 
tors, after ten months of instruction. 


We then began to devise tests and to find out how the 
Army Alpha or a modification of it could be used to select 
those men to be sent to that school. Last year, when such a 
test had been ordered applied before the men were per- 
mitted to go to that school, the result of the instruction 
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there was that 80 per cent of the men made good. They 
became thirty-word operators instead of twenty, and they 
did that in four months instead of ten. 


Now, that is just one case of applying the intelligence 
test as the means of selecting or setting the dead point below 
which a man’s chance of making good is very small. The 
particular conclusion in the case just cited is that if a man 
makes less than 65 on the Alpha test, his chance is abcut 
one in twenty that he can possibly make a good radio oper- 
ator. You notice that is stated not in a positive form. That 
is, if he makes less than 65, we are not dead sure that he 
won’t make good, but we believe his chance is about one in 
twenty of making good, and we believe since sending him 
to the school involves the expenditure of public funds, that 
we are not justified in sending a man from a distant post 
to Camp Vail to take the course, when he has only one 
chance in twenty of making good. 


I would like to say a word about our working hypothesis 
which I think is very useful and may find application in the 
colleges in this experimental work. There are two ways to 
argue or discuss this matter; one is on the basis of real 
empirical results, without attempting to specify why the 
results come out the way they do; and the other is by argu- 
ment as to why it is that the intelligence test measures any- 
thing at all. 


Now, we are proceeding on the empirical basis. There 
is a very interesting and very significant reference in the 
Report of the Psychological Division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, which shows that the different technical jobs 
in the Army were characterized by a certain range of intel- 
ligence. They found that laboring men, of course, and men 
who were doing largely routine jobs, like shoemakers, tire 
repair men, etc., actually ranged in the intelligence test, over 
an area that may be represented say from 40 to 60 on the 
scale ; whereas, typists and secretaries and gas engine experts, 
all fell in a range of from 72 to 120. The great majority 
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of the officers fall in a range that goes from 100 to 200, and 
so on. 


There is a range of intelligence that is characteristic of 
different kinds of employment, and we have been trying to 
interpret that and see if that very interesting table can be 
used in sorting and selecting men for different types of jobs. 

We have reached, as I said, a working hypothesis, which 
is this—that each particular type of employment in the Army 
is characterized by a corresponding range in the intelligence 
scale, which will select a man who can do the job well, and 
a man who will be satisfied to do that job over a long period 
of time. That is, when we make radio operators we want 
men who are not always aspiring to be above the job, but 
who are satisfied to work as radio operators, and develop in 
that particular field. 

So we have classified the various special operations in the 
Army in six groups, each one characterized by a certain 
range in the Alpha scale. The range of 40 is the lowest, on up 
to 200, and we give all the men the intelligence test, and then 
each one falls in one of these groups. 

Now, within that group it does not mean that because a 
man’s intelligence rating is, say, 65, that therefore he is a 
radio operator. There are a number of different kinds of 
employment within that group. Therefore, we need a second 
test, or an interview, or both, or a study of the man’s past 
record to determine which particular line of work in the 
characteristic intelligence group that man can best follow. 
Now, we are just testing that as a working hypothesis, and 
so far our results have been rather significant in the applica- 
tion to the signal communications. We are working along 
the same fundamental idea that Professor Husband has just 
reported, namely, that the intelligence test is enormously 
significant, we know that we can place men with a vastly 
greater degree of probable correctness by using it, than with- 
out it; and then the second point is, that in addition to the 
intelligence test we must then apply the special aptitude test, 
or a test for special ability, and with interviews and study 
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of his past record, find out what a man likes to work at, or 
what he is particularly interested in, and then we can locate 
him in that particular job in that particular group. Thank 
you. (Applause). 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


Preswent K. D. MAcMILLAN 


President MacCracken, Chairman of the Commission, is 
not able to be here, but he has asked me as a member of the 
Commission to make what report is necessary to be made. 

The Commission would recommend that the statement 
which was made before and adopted by this body, and which 
was printed in the Proceedings of the last meeting (A. A. C. 
BULLETIN, April, 1923), be simply reaffirmed, and the 
Commission would ask to be discharged unless it is thought 
wise for there to be held a meeting between the representa- 
tives, the Commission of this body and a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Association of University Professors, to con- 
sider the same matter. We do not recommend, we simply 
suggest. 

Discussion 

DEAN COLE: I wish to place on record a memorandum 
concerning an informal conference which I, as a former 
Chairman of the Commission on Academic Freedom, held 
recently at his request with Professor H. F. Goodrich, of the 
University “of Michigan, Chairman of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. It was found in this conference that there 
was no fundamental difference in the views of the two 
Associations on the subject of Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure, and it was agreed that it would be wise 
to attempt to bring other academic and scientific organiza- 
tions into agreement with these Associations, with a view to 
formulating universally acceptable statements of principles 
and plans of procedure. 
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I strongly hope that the Commission will be continued, 
and that it will take hold as vigorously as possible of this 
effort to advance to a very general agreement upon ques- 
tions of procedure in matters of this kind. It seems to me 
that we have the opportunity here to make real progress 
in a matter that is destined to be of the utmost importance 
to the colleges henceforth. 


PRESIDENT MACMILLAN: Here isa sentence in my 
letter from President MacCracken which perhaps will sim- 
plify the procedure. He says a motion might be offered sug- 
gesting to the American Council on Education our willing- 
ness to meet with the Association of University Professors 
if the American Council on Education should invite us. I 
think that would be a very good thing to do. I think Dr. 
Mann is in a position to reach not only the Association of 
University Professors but also the other educational organ- 
izations which Dr. Cole has referred to.* (Motion made, 
seconded and carried). 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. FERRY 


Your Commission on College Architecture has included 
among its active interests during the past four years the en- 
couragement of the study of the fine arts (including archi- 
tecture), particularly in the colleges of liberal arts. It has 
been an earnest participant with the Committee on Education 
of the American Institute of Architects in promoting the 
movement for the production of a volume which should serve, 
preferably as a textbook, or at least as a book of constant 
reference, for an undergraduate course or courses dealing 
with the fine arts generally. Under the title of The Signif- 
cance of the Fine Arts, the expected book came from the 


*The following resolution was adopted: Jt was voted, to express to 
the American Council on Education the willingness of this Associa- 
tion to confer with the American Association of University Profes- 
sors and other academic and scientific organizations upon this subject. 
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press of the Marshall Jones Company early in 1923. It was 
written by masters of their craft in the various fields of art 
who contributed each a chapter. It was warmly endorsed 
in the pages of several educational journals in articles 
written by members of your Commission, with the approval 
in each instance of the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects. In this and other ways 
your Commission has tried to increase the study of the fine 
arts in the colleges. It has seemed not inappropriate to under- 
take to determine and at this time to report the measure of 
our success or failure in this particular attempt. 

In that study of student hours of instruction published 
by this Association in its Bulletin of January, 1922, it was 
pointed out that instruction in art was given in 1911-12 in 
only nine of the eighteen representative colleges and uni- 
versities of high standing selected for investigation. In 
1919-20 this number had increased to thirteen, showing a 
distinct tendency to add art to the subjects in the curriculum. 
Not only was there this increase of nearly 50 per cent in the 
number of institutions in this selected group which gave 
work in art, but it was found also that an average increase 
of about 40 per cent in the election of courses in art by 
undergraduates had occurred in the same period. Accord- 
ingly, it is evident that those eight years were marked by an 
increasingly favorable attitude toward the study of this sub- 
ject on the part of both teachers and pupils in the colleges of 
liberal arts. 

In order to ascertain more definitely the present conditions 
in art training in the colleges of this Association, a brief 
letter of inquiry was sent recently to 117 institutions in the 
Association’s membership. Care was taken that the widest 
possible geographical representation be secured and that, in 
general, colleges giving particular emphasis to their school 
of liberal arts be selected. Replies have come from sixty- 
two institutions. From them it is learned that 34 per cent 
still offer no work in art while the remaining 66 per cent 
give from one to forty-one semesters of work in that sub- 
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ject. The average number of courses offered by these forty- 
one institutions is, on a semester basis, about six. Twenty- 
six of these forty-one colleges have introduced new courses 
in art since 1919-20 and several of them have first offered 
such work since that time. In twenty-seven of the forty-one 
colleges a course or courses of very broad nature, dealing 
with the fine arts generally, are regularly given. In the 
majority of these forty-one colleges that new volume, The 
Significance of the Fine Art, is already in use, either as a 
textbook or for reference purposes; and in only. a single 
instance did the correspondent seem unacquainted with the 
fact that such a book exists. Various institutions having no 
department of art propose to establish one in the near future. 
In only one case did it appear that art training was counted 
an unsuitable subject for a liberal arts curriculum. One 
college which first added art to its curriculum in 1922 already 
offers the degree of “Bachelor of Science in Art” with a 
four years’ course in art as its basis. This degree seems 
the counterpart of that in arts which is given in many in- 
stances for a curriculum so largely made up of science as 
to entitle it to the characterization “Bachelor of Arts in 
Science.” It is of interest to find the names of several of 
the very best of the colleges of liberal arts in the list of 
those entirely destitute of courses in art. It is the belief of 
your Commission that the presentation of the claims of that 
subject made of late in the publications of the national Bu- 
reau of Education and other educational journals from the 
pens of Mr. George C. Nimmons and others does not over- 
state the desirability of making bachelors of arts acquainted 
to a reasonable extent with the general field of the fine arts. 
It is our earnest hope that this Association may prove of 
still much greater effectiveness in the promotion of this ideal. 


The Commission on College Architecture was requested 
at the meeting of last year to report at this time on the 
“feasibility of creating a clearing house on college architec- 
ture.” While we are not ready to make a final report, it may 
be stated that the discussion of the project with architects 
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of high standing leads one to believe that such a central 
bureau might serve to collect data and general information 
on the subject, but that it would prove quite impossible for 
such a central office to be created as should have stock plans 
and layouts available which could be advantageously used 
to fulfil the actual needs of different colleges. Such at least 
is the opinion of some of the ablest and most generously- 
disposed architects. Meanwhile the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges has very recently published 
an illustrated pamphlet of about fifty pages which aims to 
provide for colleges such information concerning the con- 
struction of gymnasia and lockers as may have been con- 
templated for college buildings generally in assigning the 
subject for consideration and report. Similar publications © 
on Stadia and Playing Fields will be forthcoming from the 
same source in due time. Your Commission commends 
the pamphlet on Gymnasium and Lockers to the attention of 
the Association. It can be procured from the office of the 
Building Bureau, 129 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
at a reported cost of one dollar. The general name of the 
series in which this pamphlet forms Part I is Physical Edu- 
cational Buildings for Educational Institutions. If it should 
be found that this booklet meets the need felt by the Associa- 
tion so far as the gymnasium is concerned, it ought to prove 
not unfeasible to secure a similar treatment of each of many 
other varieties of college buildings. Your Commission begs to 
recommend the further consideration of this subject in the 
light of such new experience as may presently be afforded. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SABBATIC LEAVE 


Dean Oris E. RANDALL 


The Association will remember that the Commission made 
a full report at the meeting held a year ago in Chicago and 
that this report was published in the April, 1923, Bulletin. 
In this report we presented all the information we were able 
to obtain through questionnaires and correspondence con- 
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cerning present practice and desired practice in granting 
sabbatic leave in the various higher institutions in the United 
States. We also offered a number of conclusions and made 
a number of recommendations which were adopted. During 
the past year we have reviewed our work carefully and have 
kept in touch with other organizations which have been 
studying our problem in an attempt to ascertain whether 
there was any call for further investigation on our part. We 
are of the opinion that further study of the matter for the 
present at least is unnecessary. 

It is evident that our questionnaire and our report aroused 
a new interest in a question of vital importance which in 
many institutions had been neglected because of superior 
interest in newer and more pressing problems. Apparently 
there were a good many college presidents and trustees who 
had not looked upon the practice of granting sabbatic leave 
to members of the teaching staff as in any sense an obliga- 
tion on their part, nor had they fully appreciated how much 
a proper use of the privilege of sabbatic leave contributed 
to the welfare and the efficiency of those engaged in teaching. 

Practically every institution now admits that the privilege 
of sabbatic leave with suitable remuneration during absence 
should be granted to members of the faculty of professorial 
rank wherever the plan is feasible. A number of institutions 
which up to the present time have made no provision for 
sabbatic leave have written that it is their full intention to 
introduce the practice as soon as their financial condition 
will permit it. 

The only objections to the practice of granting sabbatic 
leave were made by those institutions where apparently the 
privilege had been abused by members of the faculty where 
leave of absence was used as a period for loafing. These 
cases apparently are very rare and our obligations to thou- 
sands of deserving instructors should not be neglected be- 
cause a few fail to appreciate their opportunities. 

It is apparent that a very small proportion of our profes- 
sors and instructors throughout the country have enjoyed 
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the privilege of sabbatic leave to any great extent. This 
has been due in a great many cases, of course, to the fact 
that many institutions make no provision for such leave. 
The more noticeable and alarming fact is that in those insti- 
tutions where provision for sabbatic leave is made, relatively 
few of the faculty make use of the provision. Answers to 
our questionnaire reveal that this is due very largely to the 
failure of the majority of the institutions to make sufficient 
financial provision for the needs of the instructor while on 
leave. We are more and more convinced as we study the 
problem of its significance both to the institutions and to the 
individual instructors. We are inclined to believe that it is 
of sufficient importance to every instructor to warrant the 
policy of making generous provision for sabbatic leave and 
of insisting that members of the faculty shall make use of 
the privilege. 

Our colleges today are crowded to the doors by young 
men and women who demand of us that sort of training 
which shall fit them for the demands which are to be made 
on them when they shoulder the responsibilities arising from 
a very unusual world situation. It is not enough to familiar- 
ize our students with the subject-matter as presented through 
the numerous and varied courses of study in our college 
curricula. We have become so wrapped up in the materials 
and machinery of education that we have been inclined to 
overlook the real object of education. We have been so 
enthusiastic in preparing our students for special tasks that 
we have been prone to place too much emphasis upon knowl- 
edge and technical skill and too little upon the building of 
character. Character building in our students is by far the 
most important feature of our work in teaching today. We 
are not underestimating the importance of instruction and 
study, but intellectual training and accomplishment will avail 
little in the world of action today unless our students in 
some way are made to see that good character is the first 
essential t6 power and usefulness. 

- This is the task of the college instructor today and it is 
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no easy one. It calls for a bigger man than the book-writer, 
the research man, or the great scholar. It calls for a man 
who has studied human nature as well as books, a man thor- 
oughly familiar with life as it is being lived today. College 
instructors and professors who bury themselves in study or 
research, who limit their activities to the four walls of their 
classrooms or their laboratories, may win for themselves 
and the institutions with which they are connected high com- 
mendation, but they will not acquire those subtle qualities 
in the successful teacher which appeal to the modern youth 
and which encourage him to follow the teacher’s lead in the 
upward climb to the higher levels of true living. 

The teacher today like every other leader in any important 
undertaking must have breadth of vision acquired by large 
experience, sanity of judgment acquired by thorough and 
extensive knowledge of world conditions, and human sym- 
pathy acquired by familiarity with the many human char- 
acteristics with which we have to deal. The teacher today 
needs as never before health of body, mind, and soul, with- 
out which he will have little influence over his colleagues and 
less over his students. Change of environment, new ex- 
periences, new acquaintances and associations are essential 
in acquiring and maintaining this health, and if the colleges 
hope to play their part in preparing the youth of today for 
the great tasks of tomorrow they will consider very care- 
fully every agency which may be employed in improving the 
health, welfare, and efficiency of those who teach. 


THE RUTGERS COLLEGE INTERSCHOLASTIC 
DEBATING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ratpx W. Vooruess, Rutgers College 


Mr. Chairman, I am here at the courtesy of Dr. Kelly and 
the members of your Executive Committee, to speak a few 
words concerning the results of ten years of effort in con- 
nection with the development of interscholastic debating 
among the schools of New Jersey and New York. The ob- 
jective of this program, as announced, ten years ago, was to 
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stimulate debating as a school activity, to cement the rela- 
tions between school and college, and to develop an intelligent 
and vital interest in questions of a civic nature. 

We believe that a nation-wide program along these lines is 
so important that we wish to call your attention to the re- 
markable results which have been achieved through Rutgers 
Interscholastic Debating. The cry of the world is for leader- 
ship that appreciates the need of getting together and talk- 
ing things over so that a common understanding can be 
reached, as was so forcibly stated by Mr. Edward Bok in 
his peace prize message over the radio, when he said that we 
must learn to talk out our differences instead of fighting them 
out. Radio itself has so immeasurably increased the audi- 
ence of the public speaker, that it is giving the human voice 
equal advantage with the pen in determining the great issues 
of the future. The necessity of training leadership to talk 
over these civic questions, first, in an academic way in school 
and college, is more and more necessary, and therefore this 
program presents itself to you as a medium for the training 
of our future leaders of thought. 

A result of secondary importance has been its contribu- 
tion to the student life of our college. As you know, we 
have put quite an emphasis on football at Rutgers but our 
interscholastic debating program has brought more students 
into our freshman classes, according to their own statements, 
than the football record of the college. It has furthermore 
attracted a very high quality of students, as evidenced by 
the fact that students who have come as a result of inter- 
scholastic debating have, without exception, shown merit 
and ability in college work. 

Suggestion has come from one source and another that 
intercollegiate and interscholastic debating should be fostered 
by an organization such as the Phi Beta Kappa or the Car- 
negie Foundation. They could at least explore the possi- 
bilities and report so that colleges might have a clean-cut 
analysis of the value of this work from a responsible source. 
I have been in touch with Dr. Furst of the Carnegie Foun- 
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dation in this connection. While the work is theoretically 
within their scope, the officers of the Foundation are so fully 
engaged in other matters of importance that they do not 
feel that they could consider the subject for at least two or 
three years. My father, who is Secretary of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, has stated that if the subject 
were referred to the Phi Beta Kappa Senate, it would be 
given careful consideration. I, for one, would like to see the 
Phi Beta Kappa sponsor a cause of this kind and urge upon 
our schools and colleges the value of such debating activities 
as those we have found so fruitful at Rutgers. In suggest- 
ing this action, I have in mind, the importance of a standard 
code of rules for debates, similar to those in vogue in foot- 
ball, basket ball and baseball. The whole field needs cultiva- 
tion, and the Phi Beta Kappa would seem to be in a position 
to give sympathetic direction to this work. 


I have a letter from President Coolidge that expresses just 
the thought with which I close, but before I read it, I want 
to state that at 3 o’clock this afternoon at the Phi Beta 
Kappa offices at 145 West 55th Street, which can be reached 
by the Broadway car to 55th Street, we propose to hold an 
informal conference, and any that care to come to discuss 
the program, will be welcome. Tomorrow, at New Bruns- 
wick we hold our Tenth General Conference of Schools. 
About five hundred delegates representing the high schools 
of New York and New Jersey are expected. After the By- 
Laws are adopted, subjects for debates selected, and all the 
business is completed, there will be presented an historic 
public speaking pageant by twelve of the sixteen schools that 
participated in the first series ten years ago. The program 
of the pageant will include characteristic speeches in our 
country’s history, beginning with the debate between Patrick 
Henry and John Marshall on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and closing with President Coolidge’s Memorial to Pres- 
ident Harding. I am sure I speak for Dr. Demarest when I 
extend to all who care to come to New Brunswick the wel- 
come of the college. 
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The thought that President Coolidge brings out in this 
letter is one that has been emphasized here two or three 
times, and I will read only part of it. Mr. Coolidge wrote 
under date of January 3, 1923: 

“T should be pleased if I could carry some message to you. 
If I were to offer you and your associates any suggestion, it 
would be the hope that you will cultivate a large faith in 
your fellow man. The motives of the people are true and 
sound. It is always worth while to appeal to the best that 
there is in mankind. The people are not swayed so much 
by selfishness as some seem to think, but they are guided by 
a desire to do right. Institutions of learning are founded in 
order that they may give the ability to know what is right 
and the best means of communicating such knowlege is 
through an intelligent leadership. 


“Wishing your gathering every success, I am 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Catvrn Coo.ipce.” 


If we assume that the countries of the world want to do 
what is right, then the next thing is the conference table, and 
the best preparation for the conference table is training in 
public speaking through debate, and that form of activity 
should and must be stimulated more and more in our coun- 
try.* (Applause.) 


*By formal vote, Mr. Voorhees’ suggestions were referred to the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa for recommendation. 
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A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN LIBERAL 
COLLEGE 


Mr. C. L. Crarxe, Formerly Dean of Beloit College 


The point I want to raise with you is this: How can 
the accumulating educational experience and wisdom 
of the liberal colleges be placed more completely at the 
disposal of all the workers in this field of educational 
effort? Could not a distinctive service be rendered by 
a systematic study seeking just this end? 

Let us turn for a moment to a consideration of the 
general situation. In recent years the liberal college has 
been finding itself to be in a peculiar position. Its old 
and familiar problems have become greatly accentuated 
by their new social and educational habitat. New edu- 
cational problems have arisen. The graduate school has 
succeeded in defining quite clearly its type of scholarship. 
The professional and technical schools have attained 
quite clear working conceptions of the modes of schol- 
arship they seek to develop. With amazing swiftness 
during the past decade and a half public secondary edu- 
cation has been clarifying and defining the purposes 
and methods of the training which it seeks to promote. 
This increased clearness of objectives and methods of 
training in these fields has given rise to an unprecedented 
pressure upon the liberal college to define the unique pur- 
poses and methods of the scholarship which it is its pecul- 
iar function to develop. The greatly augmented enroll- 
ments and increased diversities of students filling our 
colleges, with the rapid multiplication of courses consequent 
upon the increase and organization of human knowledge 
have given rise to problems of college organization, 
teaching and administration which are novel in their in- 
tensity if not in their kind. Other aspects might be 
cited of the educational predicament in which the liberal 
arts college has been forced by the changes of the past 
two decades or more. However what have been alluded 
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to are sufficient illustrations for the purposes of this 
brief discussion. 

It is a strong testimonial to the inherent vitality of 
the liberal college that it has not become quite fully in- 
volved in confusion. It has been progressively meeting 
the issues here and there along the line. In places there 
has been a redirection of effort. There has been ten- 
tative reorganization of educational materials and forces 
instituted. Clarified and redefined objectives have been 
emerging. Modified methods of attaining the objectives 
sought are in process of being tried out. In a word, there 
is a wealth of profitable experimentation going on in the 
field of liberal education. There is probably no one 
present who does not immediately think of several modi- 
fied procedures or innovations which will serve as illus- 
trations of this statement. 


The primary purpose of this paper is to raise the ques- 
tion of how can this progressive experience and accumu- 
lating wisdom be capitalized for the benefit of all. The 
answer seems to be, it should be transformed into in- 
formation,—organized, systematized and evaluated. In- 
formation of what is being done, how it is being carried 
forward, under what conditions and with what results, 
should be collected and placed at the disposal of all of 
us. This would aid greatly in bringing to bear upon 
our problems the wisdom and experience of all. At 
least it would be possible more nearly to do so. 


Methods for carrying on this kind of an investigation 
and for reporting the findings have been worked out. 
Their use in similar undertakings has yielded valuable 
results. The materials for such a study are in existence. 
The query naturally follows, Why should not such a piece 
of work be undertaken which promises so much helpful- 
ness? The outline which has been placed in your hands 
is merely a tentative sketch showing some of the mat- 
ters which might be the subject of this kind of investi- 
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gation.* It serves as one illustration of what might be 
undertaken. It saves the discussion from being merely 
general. The question of just what should be included 
in the objects for study could best be decided in laying 
out the program of work after a policy had been deter- 
mined. Furthermore, the joint wisdom of a staff of col- 
laborators would greatly enrich the fruitfulness and sig- 
nificance of such a project. 

In this discussion one possible misunderstanding 
should be guarded against. To some it may appear that 
the suggested plan contemplates only the study of the 
novel or new ways of dealing with educational problems 
peculiar to the liberal college field. Such is not the 
thought. The thought is to take the important problems 
as the point of departure and their satisfactory solution 
as the goal. It is proposed that these problems be 
studied, that they be as clearly and definitely formulated 
as is humanly possible, that how they are being success- 
fully met be ascertained and stated. Such an investi- 
gation should yield definite and objectively stated inform- 
ation relative to the promising methods of procedure 
being used, whether new or old, and what are the results, 
together with an evaluation of the achievements. Take 
the problem of scholarship as an illustration, and who 
of us does not feel that this has become problematical 
in the liberal arts college? Let there be a systematic 
study made of the kinds and types of conditions which 
make for the growth and development of liberal arts 
scholarship. Have a discovery made of the favorable 
and unfavorable conditions for its development. A sus- 
tained, systematic and comprehensive effort to dis- 
cover a general working agreement as to what we mean 
by scholarship would possess some decided advantages 
for individual workers. The outline suggests various 


*A four-page mimeographed outline of the possibilities, feasibility, 
purpose and results of a study of the liberal arts college was dis- 
tributed to each person in the room in advance of Mr. Clarke’s 
address. 
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phases of this problem upon which helpful information 
could be collected and organized. In it there are sug- 
gested some possible methods that might be employed 
and some of the materials that might be studied to secure 
the needed information. Here and there are found aspects 
of the problem which have been or are already the sub- 
ject of investigations. The proposed study could wisely 
build upon the foundations of all that has been accom- 
plished thus far and aim to round out and complete the 
capitalization of promising and successful experience. 

Modern enterprises other than that of the liberal arts 
college have found the method of discovering and for- 
mulating successful experience to be one of the most 
potent means of stimulating development and of creat- 
ing the conditions for accelerated progress. Antecedent 
to a thoroughgoing trial there appear to be no reasons 
for supposing that the use of this method would not be 
a profitable undertaking for the enterprises we are seek- 
ing to promote. In fact this sort of a process is already 
going on in a partial and unsystematic way. Who of you 
is not intermittently replying to inquiries initiated by 
others who wish to derive some advantage from your 
experience in the treatment of various problems? Pro- 
fessional conferences and programs of associations afford 
further evidences of the effort to pool experience and 
wisdom. Much good doubtless results from these activi- 
ties. This method of liquidating educational experience 
now being- used could be raised to the maximum of use- 
fulness by generalizing it. A systematic, sustained study 
such has been suggested might be the result. The pub- 
lication of the constructive results of the study objectively 
stated would greatly enlarge the usefulness of the method 
already operative in a limited way. 

There are obvious reasons why the Association of 
American Colleges could not undertake such a project. 
Available financial resources do not make it feasible. 
Absorption in many worth while activities and interests, 
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of which this could only be one, precludes the possibility 
of applying the concentration of attention and sustained 
effort necessary to carry the labors through to successful 
operation. Moreover, the very immediacy of the inter- 
ests of the Association in the issues involved might be 
an obstacle to the most fruitful prosecution of the task. 


The most profitable accomplishment of the work would 
seem to require a freedom to concentrate upon it, the 
presence of facilities and resources to focus upon it, a 
measure of detachment from active participation in the 
processes of the ongoing educational efforts, and a de- 
sire on the part of those immersed in the work of the 
colleges to have such a study undertaken. The latter 
condition, of course, the Association can supply if it be 
convinced of the possible fruitfulness of an effort to pool 
successful and promising activities and procedures for the 
benefit of all. The Association might petition some or- 
ganization or body to prosecute the labors involved. Some 
organization which has it in its power to supply the right 
working conditions for the undertaking might be re- 
quested to function in this capacity. The offering of 
this suggestion is the main purpose of this brief discus- 
sion. 

Our minds turn quite naturally to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion as one organization which might be willing to carry 
on such a study, organize and publish to the liberal arts 
colleges the findings, if this Association requested it. 
The Foundation enjoys the confidence of the institutional 
members of the Association. Evidences are not lacking 
that the institutional members of the Association are the 
beneficiaries of the respect and confidence of the Founda- 
tion. Circumstances could hardly be more propitious. 

The topic’ which I was asked to discuss is, or was, 
“A Plan for Studying the American Liberal College,” 
which implies that I had some special scheme to advocate. 
I have none. I have tried to lay before you within the 
brief time at my disposal a matter of policy or principle. 
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The particular scheme embodied in the mimeographed 
outline is merely an illustration of the principle at work. 
The details of the policy presented if adopted and set in 
operation, would naturally evolve and be taken care of. 
My theme reduced to its most simplified form is the advis- 
ability of this Association initiating steps which may 
lead to such a study as has been suggested. It might 
petition some organization to undertake a study of the 
liberal arts college looking toward a formulation and 
presentation of the successful procedures for accomplish- 
ing the educational results aimed at, About the purposes 
of such a study we can be quite clear. The details and 
scope of the investigation may well be left to the exig- 
encies encountered in the construction of the program 
for work* 


Discussion 
CHANCELLOR S. P. CAPEN: The proposal that has 
been presented to you by Dr. Clarke suggests again the de- 


sirability of some agency for spreading information as to 
what is going on in other quarters. I think we are all agreed 
that as a general proposition it is very desirable that there 
should be a comprehensive study of the problems of the lib- 
eral arts college. 

I happen to have had something to do in the last few 
months with a study that is now just about to go through 
to publication. It touches so many phases of the subject 
outlined on this mimeographed sheet, that it seems to 
me desirable that the Association should not act until it 
sees that document. 

The study in question is one that was financed by the 
Commonwealth Fund, not on a very large scale, but as a 
kind of tentative and exploratory study. It was made by 
Dean Kelly now of the University of Minnesota; he was 
then Dean of Administration of the University of Kansas. 
In brief the study attempts to give a picture of the typical 


*Mr. Clarke’s paper and the report of the ensuing discussion were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 
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liberal arts college of today, if there is any such entity as 
a typical liberal arts college. At any rate, it is based on 
an intensive examination of some fifteen institutions of 
different sorts, scattered from New Hampshire to Cali- 
fornia, and on data accumulated by correspondence from 
some fifty or sixty others. 

Dean Kelly attempts, first of all, to indicate what the 
liberal arts colleges say their aims are today. After a 
great deal of preliminary study of college catalogues and 
announcements he has evolved an inclusive statement 
of the aims of the liberal arts college. This has been 
submitted to a large number of college executives, and 
has, in general, received their approval as representing 
their present view of what the liberal arts college is trying 
to do. 

With that in hand, Dean Kelly went about to see if 
he could, by various devices, discover how far the col- 
leges now meet these professed aims. The results I 
shall not attempt to sum up for you. It would take a 
long time, and material will be shortly available for all of 
you. 

It is now, I think, in the hands of a publisher who 
intends to distribute it free to the heads of colleges and 
universities throughout the country, and we hope that 
afterward there may be a general sale of the book which 
will put it into the hands of all college officers. 

My own judgment of the document is that for about 
the first time, we have not only a pretty clear definition 
of what the colleges are trying to do, but a very searching 
analysis of that definition, and of the implications that 
may be drawn therefrom with respect to college procedure 
in teaching, implications which, I think, are new to nearly 
all of us. The study culminates in recommendations as to 
practice which certainly are not now met in the majority 
of institutions. 

I have ventured to take the time to give you this brief 
statement, not because I would like to restrain the Asso- 
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ciation from voting to ask somebody to do the larger 
thing that Doctor Clarke has suggested. I think that 
would be desirable. I think, in fact, that the study pro- 
posed is one of the most necessary studies; but I also 
think it is well for us to wait before setting the machinery 
in motion until we have a chance to scrutinize this first 
pioneer investigation. 

DR. MANN (Director, American Council on Educa- 
tions): Mr. Chairman, An experience which we have 
recently had in Washington may suggest a practical 
thing that might be done by this Association in this 
matter. 

There was created last January in Washington, by 
President Harding, a little group called the Federal Coun- 
cil on Citizenship Training, composed of delegates from 
the various Federal offices which deal with the question 
of education in any form in the country. 


We were given the very small but interesting job of 
seeing what should be done to stimulate the training in 
citizenship all over the country. It seems to me that 
the problem as to method and procedure is very much 
like the problem of what can be done to stimulate 
the liberal arts college to a better realization of 
its function. We debated at great length for a num- 
ber of weeks as to what could be done that would be 
practical, and yet carry out the correct principles of 
relation between the Federal Government and the State 
Governments. Such action, while being specific and defi- 
nite must not place the Federal Government or any 
authority in the position of telling people what they must 
do. It must rather stimulate local initiative, and while 
setting standards, must not compel people to measure 
up to those standards involuntarily. In this the prob- 
lem again is very much like that of the liberal college, 
because this standardizing process, as we all know, can 
be carried too far, and is a serious handicap to the col- 
leges when it is done in certain unfortunate ways. 
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Now, the conclusion that the Council reached was 
that they would produce a yard stick, or a measuring 
device, that would measure not the qualities of good citi- 
zenship, but the results of good citizenship, which can 
be measured objectively. Furthermore, they would do it 
in such a way as to stimulate every community to use that 
measuring stick on itself—to take the initiative them- 
selves and study their own conditions, and form their 
own conclusions as to where they stood, and then devise 
their own methods of improving their community. 


Therefore, we adopted the plan of creating what we call 
the community score card, which is a collection of very 
specific questions concerning actual conditions in the 
community, which measure the results of the citizens in 
getting a new community spirit and a good community 
life. Those questions are on this form:—What is the 
ratio of the students in average daily attendance in pub- 
lic schools to the total number enrolled? If that per- 
centage be over 90, the score is 20. If it is below 90, the 
score is 10. If 70 to 80, score 5. If below 70, score 0. 
A community can very readily gather that information for 
itself, and having discovered, as the State of Pennsy!- 
vania did, a couple of years ago, that the ratio for it was 
72, may at once begin to study what was the cause. If 
due to sickness on the part of the children, there is then 
a health question which needs action. If the school 
program is so boring to the children that they stay away 
whenever they can, then the school program needs chang- 
ing; and so on. 


Thus a score card is a means of stimulating the indi- 
vidual community to study itself on the basis of objec- 
tive facts, and to progress in certain directions which are 
defined by the score card toward a better community life. 


There are also questions of voting, as for instance: 
What percentage of your legally eligible voters voted at 
the last election? You know that the average of the 
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country is less than 50 per cent, and hence the score is 
so set that any community that falls below 50 per cent 
gets 0. 

I am wondering whether this idea of making a study 
of this kind is not applicable to the liberal arts college. 
It has the advantage of setting very definite, specific ob- 
jectives of achievement, of causing each local institu- 
tion to study itself for its own purposes, and of stimu- 
lating it to its own solution. 

I discussed this at some length with those who are 
interested in the recently inaugurated study of Schools 
of Engineering, as I believe it is applicable thereto. It 
suggests a type of study that might prove very fruitful 
in this field of the liberal arts college. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE IN A UNIVERSITY 


DEAN FrANK W. CHANDLER 


This Association at its last annual meeting adopted the 
policy of welcoming into membership colleges of liberal arts 
incorporated within universities. Logic was behind that ac- 
tion, since from the first a few such colleges had been in- 
cluded. Yet a general invitation to university colleges to 
share in the work and the benefits of this body involved a 
triple confession of faith. It implied that the ideals of 
liberal culture must be upheld amid the welter of university 
specialization ; that the separate colleges must aid those im- 
perilled by their university connection; and that the aims 
and problems of the college in a university are closely allied © 
with those of the college that is detached. Were these prob- 
lems precisely the same, there would be no occasion for this 
discussion. Clearly the university setting creates for the 
liberal college difficulties as well as opportunities. 

To answer the question as to what is the function of the 
liberal college in the university necessitates defining the func- 
tion of each. How loosely the two terms are 1ised in this 
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country was pointed out by Dr. Pritchett in his Second An- 
nual Report as President of the Carnegie Foundation. Since 
that time, the words university and college have been em- 
ployed more carefully, and the tendency has grown to recog- 
nize the limitations of the college and to deny to it the title 
university. Yet, even in a company like this, some definition 
is desirable. Permit me then to suggest that, ideally, the 
college is an institution of higher education which offers the 
qualfied graduate of a secondary school several years of 
general intellectual training, intended to secure to him a sur- 
vey of principles in some of the chief departments of knowl- 
edge, a more intimate acquaintance with at least one of these 
departments, and, most important, a disciplined mind and 
developed personality. 

A university I would define as an institution of higher 
education which, usually in addition to a college of arts and 
sciences, maintains other colleges and schools designed to 
train for specific professions and to afford encouragement 
also for original investigation, that its professors and stu- 
dents may increase as well as organize and diffuse knowl- 
edge. 

Obviously what differentiates the college from the uni- 
versity is the latter’s inclusion of professional and graduate 
schools. The university, save in its college of arts, is con- 
cerned with specialized education, not with general training ; 
it is concerned in its highest department—the graduate school 
—not so much with surveying and systematizing knowledge, 
as with advancing knowledge through research, and in its 
professional schools, not so much with students in their 
capacity of citizens or personalities as with subjects of study 
and the technique germane to certain occupations. 

It might seem anomalous, therefore, that a university 
should include elements so diverse in aim and scope as a 
college of arts and a group of professional schools. Yet 
the combination, as we know, is traditional. Indeed, to the 
question why our universities should include colleges of 
arts, there are at least three answers. 
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In the first place, the universities, but for a few excep- 
tions, have developed from or around colleges, and the col- 
lege remains historically, as at Harvard and Yale, the heart 
of the university. 

In the second place, universities in a democracy must 
respond to the demand of the people for all types of higher 
education, including, first and foremost, the general training 
fostered by the college of arts and sciences. Were even the 
privately endowed universities to dispense with this type of 
education, they would forfeit much of their support, since 
great numbers of their clientéle pursue only a general course. 

In the third place, the universities have found it expedient 
to maintain colleges of arts as feeders and sifters for their 
professional and graduate schools. Such schools increas- 
ingly demand part or all of a liberal education for entrance. 
If that education may be secured in the university wherein 
the student will pursue his professional work, both he and 
the university may profit. 

On these three grounds, then, it is easy to understand 
why our universities include colleges of arts, and why those 
created by fiat, like Stanford or Chicago, were provided with 
such colleges from the start, and why others like Buffalo or 
Hopkins, in which a college was originally lacking, found it 
desirable to add one. 

Nevertheless, friends of the university and friends of the 
college alike have wished at times to divorce them. “I am 
convinced,” said President Pritchett in the Report already 
referred to, “that it would be of immense value to the 
educational system of the country if a few strong universities 
could be established, with generous facilities for social inter- 
course but without undergraduate colleges.” “The college,” 
said Dr. Meiklejohn in his Inaugural at Amherst, “is not a 
high school, not a professional school, not a university nor 
any part thereof . . . We are just emerging from a period 
in which the college has been regarded as a part of the uni- 
versity... . “But,” he added, “the day of that confusion 
is closing.” 
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More common, however, is the view expressed by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner that the development of universities from 
colleges “has neither destroyed the responsibilities of the 
college nor shifted them to some other quarter.” In his book 
The American College, he says: “The heart of the univer- 
sity is the college. No separate department can work well 
if that heart works ill. The ultimate integrity of uni- 
versity performance depends on the way the college attends 
to its proper business; that business constitutes in almost 
every instance, historically and practically, a first lien on the 
resources of the institution.” 

Such is the opinion, also, of most university executives. 
President Coffman of Minnesota has declared that “the 
College of Arts needs no justification ; it is the basic college 
of the university. But it does not exist independent of the 
other units of the university. Indeed, one of the largest 
services that it renders is the work it does for other units.” 
Dean Henderson of Ohio State believes that “the College 
of Arts, Philosophy, and Science expresses the abiding faith 
of the State in the value of a course of liberal studies as a 
preparation for life. It is a fundamental unit,” he says, “in 
the university structure, and it is indispensable to the realiza- 
tion of the university idea.” 

Whatever be our attitude toward the liberal college in the 
university, there is everywhere deep concern for its threat- 
ened integrity. Its defenders admit that it is imperilled by at 
least four defects: (1) vagueness of aim; (2) undue stress 
upon the mere machinery of credits, quality points, groups, 
and sequences; (3) departmental divisions and rivalries, 
tending to split into separate sections what should be an 
organic whole ; and most important, (4) vocational pressure. 

With regard to vagueness of aim, President Schurman of 
Cornell complained in 1907 that, “The college is without 
clear-cut notions of what a liberal education is and how it is 
to be secured ;” and Chancellor Capen of Buffalo, only a 
year ago, confessed that “the Bachelor’s degree in arts and 
science certifies to no commonly recognized knowledge, skill, 
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or capacity. .. . The plain truth is that there is only one 
common denominator for the American baccalaureate; it is 
120 semester hours. . . . The Bachelor’s degree may stand 
for other things in addition, but the completion of 120 semes- 
ter hours is all that it can be proved to stand for.” 

With regard to overstressing the machinery of administra- 
tion, Chancellor Capen remarked that the college, instead 
of furnishing its students with incentives to effort compar- 
able with those that animate the students of law or medicine 
or engineering, “has taken the easy course of setting up 
purely mechanical requirements.” 

With regard to the disintegration of colleges into depart- 
ments, President Aydelotte of Swarthmore has complained 
that: “The college of liberal arts . . ., instead of being a 
unit, is a conglomerate of departments which are often too 
little conscious of their relationship and dependence one on 
the other.” 

With regard to the influence of vocational pressure upon 
the liberal college, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins thirty 
years ago voiced his fear that, “the distinctive college will be 
disprized as technical schools increase in numbers and excel- 
lence, as professional schools show their readiness to fill up 
their benches with scholars who have never had a proper 
preparation, and as permission is granted to anticipate, dur- 
ing an undergraduate course, those studies which are prop- 
erly reserved for such as have taken their first degree in 
arts.” Recently President Angell of Yale put the case in 
these words: “The undergraduate college of to-day is under 
a vigorous crossfire from those who, on the one hand, fear 
that it is deserting the ideals of liberal culture, and, from 
those, on the other hand, who fear that it is not, and who 
desire that it should become an institution of more definitely 
vocational character.” So, too, Dean Russell of Teachers 
College has complained that: “The academic college is be- 
coming, by virtue of the elective system, either a pre-profes- 
sional school or an eddy wherein the debris of the university 
current enjoys the lazy round of social and athletic pleas- 
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ures.” It is breaking into “two colleges, one a finishing 
school, the other a school preparatory to professional train- 
ing.” 

Although these perils exist in colleges that are detached, 
they are accentuated in those that function within a uni- 
versity. There, unity of purpose is even more difficult to 
define and maintain, the machinery is still more complicated, 
the departmental system is more fully developed, and the 
vocational thrust is far greater. 


Time will admit of here touching upon only the first and 
the last of these points—unity of purpose, and the vocational 
thrust. So far as the first is concerned, there appear to be 
two extreme conceptions of the liberal college in the uni- 
versity. One regards it as a separate entity, independent 
of the professional schools except as it prepares for entrance 
to these. The other regards it as a collection of departments 
grouped for convenience and offering a wide range of 
courses that are mainly but not exclusively theoretical. In 
the first case, the college is thought of as an organic whole, 
dominated by some such ideal as that set forth in Dr. Meikle- 
john’s volume The Liberal College, its aim being to give the 
student “an intellectual grasp on human experience” and to 
assist him in self-realization. In the second case, the college 
is thought of as chiefly a service institution furnishing to the 
university fundamental courses to be built upon perhaps in 
other schools, and making concessions also to the needs of 
the many for a wide variety of pre-occupational training. 
Between these two extremes may be found all sorts of 
accommodations to the one or the other. 


Different, however, as are these two conceptions, they 
agree in viewing the last half of the course in liberal arts as 
tending increasingly toward specialization. For the first half, 
the ruling principle is distribution, made effective by group 
requirements. For the last half, it is concentration, made 
effective by a system of majors for average juniors and 
seniors, and of courses in honors for the more brilliant. 
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Harvard, which favored free elections on the ground that 
students differ in capacities and aims and that knowledge 
has grown complex, insists to-day upon the three correctives 
of distribution, concentration, and sequences, to control 
irresponsible choice. 

Other universities, following the lead of Chicago, distin- 
guish between the two halves of the college program, by the 
use of such terms as the lower, or junior, and the upper, or 
senior, colleges, an arrangement favored by the rise of de- 
tached junior colleges which answer the need felt by many 
for concluding general training at the end of two years. As 
this movement spreads, those economically limited will com- 
plete their liberal studies in the junior college, whereas those 
able and ambitious to lay a broader foundation for service 
and the enjoyment of leisure will proceed to the senior col- 
lege; but in any case the work of those upper two years 
will be increasingly specialized. 

The real point at issue is how far, in the upper division, 
vocational ends may be permitted_to determine specializa- 
tion. In this regard the colleges on separate foundations 
differ most radically from those attached to universities. 
Thus the President of the University of Minnesota admits 
that “contact with the professional schools has modified the 
curriculum of the arts college so that much of its work is of 
a vocational nature.” Dean Sellery of the University of 
Wisconsin states : “We have in our college of liberal arts two 
types of education, the liberal and the liberal-vocational. In 
the former type the students postpone their vocational train- 
ing until they finish their letters and science course; in the 
latter, the liberal and the vocational are mingled.” 

Equally frank are the university catalogues. That of 
Northwestern explains that the courses of study are designed 
to afford a broad and liberal culture and yet to allow in the 
upper years a choice of studies with direct reference to a 
professional career. The catalogue of the University of 
Colorado points to the “growing conviction that the college 
course must do its part in the genuine preparation of stu- 
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dents for a vocation.” The catalogue of the University of 
Illinois announces that “students who desire to devote a con- 
siderable part of their undergraduate study to specific prep- 
aration for some calling . . . may select courses in law, 
medicine, dentistry, journalism, applied chemistry, or house- 
hold administration,” and it proposes, further, special pro- 
grams in economic entomology and pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. The catalogue of Iowa University affirms of its college 
of liberal arts that, “The fullest realization of the function 
of this college will come only to students who pursue courses 
of study with more or less clearly defined purposes,” and 
it offers, in addition to “the standard course in liberal arts,” 
three other varieties,—the usual combined courses leading 
to the Bachelor’s and a professional degree, semi-professional 
courses leading to special degrees, and special courses that 
comply with the requirements of “the standard course” but 
are organized each with a particular life-work in view. 

Protests against this recognition of professional aims in the 
university college may be heard, however, from two quar- 
ters: from those interested in upholding the conception of 
liberal training as a discipline, and from those who, for the 
sake of the vocations, would relegate to the professional 
school all vocational courses. 

Advocates of cultural discipline distinguish between ac- 
quiring information and acquiring the power or habit of 
thought. In the colleges, “We can do away,” says President 
Emeritus Hadley, “with the idea that each student must 
have a chance to learn the particular subject he is going to 
use in after-life, and substitute the better and more economi- 
cal plan of training him in methods that he is going to use 
by subjects which he will probably not use. . . . We can 
train him for the kind of profession for which he is fitted 
instead of attempting to forestall the professional school or 
office in teaching him the details of its practice.” So too 
President Birge of Wisconsin has said that, in the college, 
“The general student is trying out his mind in various fields 
of thought before entering on the process of technical train- 
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ing... . Such a student is continuing for himself that post- 
ponement of specialization which is at the bottom of human 
development and the advancement of civilization because it 
has permitted the rise and strengthening of personality be- 
fore the shaping forces of vocation begin to work.” Yet 
both Wisconsin and Yale include in their college curricula 
many courses that look to vocations. 

The upholders of the separate professional school have 
also objected to the inclusion of vocational courses in the 
college of liberal arts. “I cannot but deplore the present 
tendency in our American colleges,” says Dean Russell of 
Teachers College; “I don’t want to see them merged into 
professional schools because it is foreign to the methods of 
a professional school to give the cultural education on which 
true professional training must stand.” He can find no 
excuse for retaining professional training under the aegis 
of a collegiate faculty, once the professional infant has 
strength enough to stand alone. Speaking of vocational 
training in education, he adds: “My conclusion . . . is that 
the first step in advance for the school of education is com- 
plete separation from the college.” 

Similarly Dr. Snedden, in discussing Home Economics in 
the university, believes that, although the liberal colleges 
may include courses designed to explain as well as advance 
the place of the home and all its vital adjuncts in modern 
society, vocational courses in this field should be in a separate 
school. Elsewhere, however, Dr. Snedden admits that: “The 
liberal arts colleges can serve present-day democracy best by 
becoming endlessly flexible, adaptable, and serviceable to 
specific ends.” 

Such indeed seems to be the consensus of opinion in those 
university colleges which have, so to speak, liberalized them- 
selves, attempting to cope with problems of the present in 
the spirit of free criticism which they profess to foster. 

To regard as no part of a liberal education anything thai 
will enhance vocational efficiency would be absurd. To keep 
the average student for four years in a vacuum of theory 
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with no thought of what his particular job is to be would 
mean divorcing him from reality, since in a democracy each 
must be prepared to do his share of the world’s work, and 
the student should at least be helped to discover his aptitudes 
and the kinds of service into which they will fit. Education, 
as directed adjustment to environment, includes adjustment 
to a life-work. In the main, definite preparation for that 
end should come later in the professional school or in shop 
and office. But there can be no justified exclusion of all 
that is professional from the arts curriculum, and no abso- 
lute test to determine what courses are purely vocational 
and what are purely cultural. 

If Greek be studied merely that the student may learn to 
teach it in turn, his motive is professional rather than cul- 
tural. If English be studied merely as a tool to be used in 
preparing reports on insurance risks, the student’s motive 
and work is professional. Who shall say how far courses 
in Economics should be permitted to reach over into their 
applications in commerce, or where advanced composition 
ends and journalism begins? 

Let us recognize, then, that there is no standard curricu- 
lum which will ensure a liberal education, no one study or 
combination of studies that will infallibly produce it. Some 
university colleges accept courses in Music, Painting, Land- 
scape Gardening, Textiles, Photo-play Writing, Agronomy, 
Surveying, Mining Valuation, Library Science, Sales Man- 
agement, and Life Insurance; others rule these out. The 
subjects taught are less the question than the spirit in which 
they are taught and studied and the attitude of mind which 
they engender. If a subject be considered in relation to life 
as a whole, and as the exemplification of principles, and with 
a real discrimination of values and love of the truth, we 
need worry but little over its inclusion in the curriculum. 

As President Marvin of the University of Arizona has 
lately said: “We must come to some clearer understanding 
of what knowledge is most worth while in a liberal education 
of to-day. This does not mean that the college of letters, 
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arts, and sciences should abandon its function of presenting 
courses which have no direct professional motive, but that 
it must abandon its timidity and irresolution as an interpreter 
of the strenuous and democratic life that we find about us.” 
The most trenchant statement of the fact that we may admit 
into the college of liberal arts vocational motivation is that 
by Professor John Dewey in his address at the opening exer- 
cises of Columbia University this season. “Culture,” he 
declared, “is not a specific and direct aim. As moralists 
have said that happiness is best attained by not aiming 
directly at it but by devotion to things that bring happiness in 
their train, so it is with culture. It is a fruit and reward of 
other things. There is nothing in the subject-matter or 
method of professional studies that prevents their having 
this fruitage.” 

To three propositions, upholders of the college should be 
able for the most part to agree: First, a certain amount of 
specialization is really éssential in a liberal education. To 
learn how to specialize in something is as important as to 
learn how to generalize in mafy things. Not to learn this 
lesson as well as the other is to fail in exercising the mind in 
an important direction and to its full capacity ; it is to sacri- 
fice depth to breadth, to remain, in short, superficial. 

Second, a certain amount of specialization in the liberal 
college may, properly though not necessarily, be determined 
by a vocational motive, but such studies should be restricted 
to a quarter or less of the student’s time, in order that he 
may not lose sight of the principal end of liberal training, 
which is the enlargement of his powers and of his under- 
standing of the world for its own sake. 

Third, specialized studies determined by a vocational mo- 
tive should be taken, if at all, at the upper end of the arts 
curriculum in order to insure sufficient preliminary ground- 
ing in principles and an approach to such subjects in a spirit 
that is scientific rather than just utilitarian. 

It has seemed worth while to consider thus at length the 
question of admitting specialized and vocational courses into 
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the arts curriculum because upon the answer to that question 
most largely depends our view of the function of the college 
of arts in the university. 

If you grant that a college of arts may to any degree take 
account of the vocational motive, you open the way toward 
reconciling what at present seems to be the chief point of 
difference between university colleges and colleges that are 
detached. You justify the inclusion, in the first half of the 
program of the university college, of pre-professional studies, 
so long as they are given general significance. In the latter 
half of the program you justify the inclusion of specialized 
studies, and among them some that are affected by vocational 
aims. In both respects you make room for that co-operation 
by the college with other schools of the university which 
seems most desirable. Indeed, unless such reciprocity exists, 
the university college may lose more than it gains by its in- 
clusion in the larger institution. 

How shall this co-operation be carried out? 


One typical treatment of the relation between general and 
professional education is exemplified in the recent reorganiza- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. Here the courses in the 
professional schools of engineering, mines, economics, and 
education have been reduced from four years to two, with a 
prerequisite, for entrance to each and to the medical school, 
of two years in the college. There results a saving during 
the specialized years, thanks to the work done in the preced- 
ing basic courses. The student is enabled to defer until he 
better knows himself his choice of specialized training. 
Those who would come to the university only after a year or 
two spent elsewhere, perhaps in a home college, may do so 
without penalty ; and the university is saved the expense of 
training and sifting many who seek to enter its specialized 
courses. 

True, such an arrangement truncates the liberal college, 
permitting some students to leave after two instead of four 
years of general study. But those who wish may continue 
for two years longer, and all who can afford the time and 
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money are counselled to do.so. Such an arrangement may 
prove more satisfactory in its liberalizing effect upon stu- 
dents than that which at Tufts, for example, relegates all 
pre-professional courses to a separate division outside of the 
college. 

Somewhat analogous is the plan of the freshman year at 
Yale, set apart as a basic course to be taken by those who 
at the end of one season will enter either Yale College or the 
Sheffield Scientific School. At Minnesota, Professor Bass 
of the College of Engineering and Architecture has pro- 
posed a similar all-university freshman year, to be followed 
by professional courses or by further liberal study. Most 
common of all is the combining of arts and professional 
courses which results in merging the first professional year 
with the senior year in the college. 

Other forms of reciprocity are: (1) the crediting to stu- 
dents of the college of certain courses given in the profes- 
sional schools; (2) the utilization by such schools of certain 
fundamental courses in the college, such as English, foreign 
languages, and Physics; and (3) the interchange of instruc- 
tors between the college and the schools, the same instructor 
conducting work in more than one division of the university. 

As professional schools develop, they often incline to be- 
come self-sufficient, to differentiate Chemistry or English 
for engineers from the Chemistry or English taught to arts 
students, and to center in one school the teaching and admin- 
istration of all subjects which that school requires. But 
this is not so commonly the case with the graduate school, 
which constitutes for the college of arts the most vital point 
of tangency in the university circle. 

In the graduate school the ablest members of the arts 
faculty may find opportunity to meet the most mature stu- 
dents and to pursue and direct investigation. Even where 
certain professors are maintained exclusively upon the grad- 
uate foundation, others, for their own sake and the sake of 
the college, may well serve both divisions, instructing gradu- 
ates and undergraduates in the same classes or preferably in 
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separate groups. Such closeness of touch with the graduate 
school is, indeed, a golden asset for the university college, 
since it provides that stimulus to continuing study and pro- 
duction without which the teacher may stagnate. There 
exists for the college, however, this menace, that its strength 
may be sapped by the withdrawal into graduate teaching 
of its most competent scholars. Moreover, some who remain 
may become so imbued with graduate aims and methods as 
to lose their effectiveness for undergraduate instruction. 
Against such dangers the only defence lies in making allow- 
ance for the college student’s limitations and in adhering to 
the rule that no instructor be wholly transferred to the 
graduate school unless a scholar of promise be secured to re- 
place him. 

It is not enough, however, that there should be co-opera- 
tion between the college and other members of the university 
family. It is not enough that within the college a balance 
should be preserved between general studies and those in- 
creasingly specialized. It is essential above all, that the 
students and the faculty, too, be reminded, not once but again 
and again, that the complicated college machinery exists 
merely to further a spiritual end—the attainment of self- 
realization and of a larger grasp on the meaning and possi- 
bilities of life. 

It has been argued that such cultural training can be more 
safely entrusted to the detached college, and that only the 
applications of theory and the work of further research 
should be undertaken by the university. No doubt the de- 
tached college is favored in several respects. It is sufficient 
unto itself, for there is nothing else with which it must 
gear but the preparatory school. It can more easily attain 
that centrality of purpose and organization to be found in 
professional education. It can specialize in not over-special- 
izing. It can insist upon a single type of training for those 
who attend, and give them a clear-cut cultural imprint. 

Yet there are compensations in the university college 
which counterbalance its handicaps. By affording to its stu- 
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dents contacts with those engaged in all sorts of intellectual 
adventure, it tends to widen their horizons. It induces a 
perception of the bearing of training and knowledge upon 
occupations, and of the importance of making principles 
effective through action. It need not reject in its upper 
years all study that bears upon a future vocation, nor forfeit 
the strategic advantage of its position as one in a unified and 
dignified group of schools. Yet it will best contribute to 
university progress, I believe, by remaining itself, resisting 
the pressure put upon it to be all things to all men, sticking 
to its own peculiar work of synthesizing knowledge and de- 
veloping minds and personalities. In that task it will not 
fully succeed unless heartened by the example of the de- 
tached colleges and especially by the collective wisdom rep- 
resented in an Association such as this. 
** * 


DEAN HERBERT E, HAWKES 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—In order to de- 
scribe clearly the function of the college in the university 
it is necessary to arrive at some agreement as to what type 
of institution shall be included under the caption university. 
If one runs over the list of institutions for higher education 
in the United States one finds over 125 that call themselves 
universities. I have serious doubt as to whether it would 
be profitable to attempt to contrast the function of the 
collegiate work in some of these institutions with that in 
many of those listed as colleges. It is always easier to 
observe the characteristics of a species from an individual 
that is not too near the border line. Consequently, my 
remarks will have to do with the college of arts and 
sciences in a large and well established university. 

It is worth while to observe that the desirability of a 
college in a university has not always been accepted as 
axiomatic. The first real university in the United States, 
Johns Hopkins, opened without any collegiate department 
and advocated the establishment of exclusively graduate 
and professional schools. Twenty years ago the abolition 
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of Columbia College was proposed to the trustees and 
seriously considered. Many felt that the university should 
devote itself entirely to more advanced work. So far as 
I know similar proposals have not been made at the state 
universities or generally at the older eastern universities, 
owing perhaps to the fact that the alumni of these institu- 
tions on whom the trustees depend for support could 
hardly be expected to take up such an idea with any en- 
thusiasm. 


But this question is no longer a live one, and every uni- 
versity includes a college among its schools. Generally 
speaking, the college is regarded as the hub of the wheel. 
The other schools are the spokes, neatly mortised into the 
hub and coming into more immediate contact with the 
cold world. But all revolve about the hub and without it 
the whole wheel would fall apart. 

The American college is a unique institution, indigin- 
ous to our soil. All of our older universities gradually 
developed from independent colleges. Consequently, the 
idea that the university college should present different 
problems and occupy fields of usefulness distinct from 
those of the traditional college is comparatively new. It 
has been the ideal of many an administrator and profes- 
sor in a university college to make his college as self- 
contained and distinct from his university as if it were 
hundreds of miles away. It is natural that those who 
knew and loved the college of forty years ago should wish 
to see it continue in the same path and perform the same 
kind of service as in the old days. But such a feeling 
does not recognize the change that has taken place. It 
is true that the college is the nucleus of the university. 
Around it circle the various schools of the university, each 
acting and reacting on the other. But for the college 
which finds itself a member of a system of this kind to 
proceed just as it did when it constituted the whole organ- 
ism is not only unwise but impossible. As a matter of 
fact, the prime opportunity of the university college lies 
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in the possibility of the closest cooperation between the 
college and the-other schools of the university. The col- 
lege becomes strong through the strength of the univers- 
ity, and each school of the university increases in strength 
through a strong collegiate department. Neither grows 
in a healthy manner by getting support away from the 
other. All share the strength of each. And most import- 
ant of all the college should envizage its problems not as 
an isolated unit but as a member of a family. 

The conviction has frequently been expressed that pre- 
professional work as organized in many university col- 
leges in the United States so vocationalized the student’s 
attitude toward his education as to destroy the good old 
cultural atmosphere as seen in the independent college. 
In some instances this is certainly the case. But when 
one sees the whole picture I am not so certain that cul- 
ture is losing out. Let us assume for the moment that the 
professional tendency is felt most acutely in the univers- 
ity college while the independent college has preserved 
substantially the same relation toward professional 
schools during the past few decades. It is my opinion 
that at the present time there is a larger per cent of the 
population of the United States pursuing college work 
without any vocational drive than ever before. I am cer- 
tain that this is true in my own institution. A few figures 
may serve to illustrate my point. 


In the year 1890 which was before the day of the uni- 
versity college there were 47,000 students, men and 
women, registered in the arts colleges in the United 
States. In 1920 the colleges and collegiate departments 
in the United States registered 356,000 students. Thus 
the collegiate registration has increased 636 per cent since 
1890, while the population of the United States has in- 
creased 68 per cent. The corresponding figures for the 
university colleges are not available but they probably 
show an even more striking increase. That is, the uni- 
versity colleges have increased more rapidly than the in- 
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dependent colleges. But it is worth noting that there is 
unquestionably a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion of the United States registered in the independent 
colleges at the present time than in all the colleges and 
universities in the country in the year 1890. These state- 
ments seem to indicate that the ideals for which the in- 
dependent college stands are not losing ground, but that 
the educational opportunities open to the younger gener- 
ation have been enlarged by the addition of something 
new. Is that something new good or bad? 


The university college is deeply concerned with the 
preparation of her students for the professional schools 
and for that reason is sometimes looked upon as some- 
what vocational. This may be true, and if one does not 
see beyond the present it may appear regrettable. But 
in the long run any procedure that raises the level of edu- 
cational accomplishment among professional men will op- 
erate in the direction of higher culture and richer spiritual 
life. The present situation is due to a steady development 
for the past few decades. Seventy-five years ago, before 
our universities had developed, the professional school 
scarcely existed. A few of the physicians, lawyers, and 
most of the clergy went to college. But professional 
training consisted largely of an apprenticeship secured by 
the young man in the office of the practitioner. The pro- 
fessional man was educated for the most part outside col- 
leges and universities. The boy usually went direct from 
the academy or high school to the professional office. At 
the present time the situation is quite different. The best 
law schools require at least three years of college work. 
Medical schools require a minimum of two college years, 
which on account of the flood of applicants for admission 
to the Schools of Medicine, is rapidly being increased to 
three. Even the Dental Schools in New York State which 
a few years ago were entirely vocational in their aim have 
recently been required to demand two years of college 
work for admission. The tendency has also been for 
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Schools of Engineering either to require college work or 
to incorporate in the engineering curriculum courses that 
are cultural in character. It is of course true that much 
of the pre-professional work done in college is aimed 
definitely at the professional course later to be taken up. 
The pre-law man takes his History and Economics; the 
pre-medical student takes his Chemistry, Physics and 
Zoology. The more scientific professions of medicine and 
engineering in particular have been forced to require a 
broader training in the basic sciences. But in addition 
to all this there is a considerable admixture of English, 
Psychology, foreign languages, Philosophy and other sub- 
jects that are non-vocational in their bearing. In all prob- 
ability a larger proportion of our professional men at the 
present time have the college degree than ever before, and 
even those who have not completed a college course have 
received an amount of non-vocational education vastly 


greater than was usual in the old days. That is to say, the 
level of general education on the part of professional men 
has been distinctly raised. If the cultural training, a 
modicum of which is contained even in the most abrevi- 
ated pre-professional course, is nourishing to the souls of 
professional men, I have enough confidence in human 
nature to believe that they will recognize it and call for 
more. In the long run it is the responsibility of the col- 
leges to make their instruction so vital and sound and 
thorough that it does commend itself. The college in the 
university is concerned more intimately than the inde- 
pendent college with the problem of pre-professional edu- 
cation, because it is closer to the problem. The outcome 
in terms of accomplishment is favorable both to the col- 
lege and to the professional school. As a result of a 
careful consideration of the needs of the professional 
student the college is able to prepare a nucleus of students 
for those schools who set a standard for the rest. On the 
other hand, the strong competition for admission to the 
professional schools stimulates an attitude of seriousness 
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toward college work that sets the pace for the entire col- 
legiate student body. This interplay of influence not only 
raises the level of accomplishment in both types of insti- 
tution but has an effect which is very significant in rais- 
ing the level of education for professional men. 

For service in working out the problems of professional 
training the university colleges seem to be in a strategic 
position. They are certainly affording an easement be- 
tween the time when no collegiate pre-professional work 
was required and a higher level of professional educa- 
tion. If it should turn out at the end of a decade or more 
of further experimentation that the most desirable pre- 
professional course is either two or three years, the col- 
lege in the university can easily adjust its curriculum and 
the requirements for the appropriate degree in consulta- 
tion with the other schools in the university. Even now 
they can do much to broaden the horizon of the pre 
professional students not by scolding them because they 
hurry forward to a profession, but by presenting an offer- 
ing so much worth while that they will desire to pro- 
long their course. All of this can be effectively accom- 
plished by the university college because, again, it is so 
close to the problem. I may remark parenthetically that 
each year a considerable and increasing number of stu- 
dents of Columbia College decide to remain in college and 
take their degree before entering the professional school. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have briefly discussed 
the relation of the college in the university to the profes- 
sional schools and to the professions chiefly from the 
point of view of the institution. Let us now approach the 
same question as the student meets it. I will now include 
the non-professional Graduate School in the discussion 
since for most students this school leads toward teach- 
ing as certainly as a School of Law leads to the actual 
practice of law. 

Let us assume that a boy has been admitted to college 
and let us suppose for illustration that he wishes to go 
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forward to engineering. The reason that a boy proposes 
to study engineering is usually one of two: either he likes 
to repair the automobile and make a wireless outfit for the 
use of the family, in which case the practical aspect of en- 
gineering seems to attract him; or he may be very fond 
of Physics, Mathematics, and Chemistry, and be led 
toward engineering on account of the theoretic appeal of 
the subject. Suppose the boy goes directly to an Engi- 
neering School which gives him technical engineering 
work at the start and leads him toward an engineering 
degree at the end of four or five years. If he was correct 
in his feeling that he was intended from the foundations 
of the earth to be an engineer he proceeds regularly and 
finally graduates with his class. But suppose that at the 
end of a year or two he is in doubt about it, or possibly the 
faculty may think that he has made an incorrect estimate 
of his talents. If the faculty feels that he has guessed 
wrong and if his academic work is poor he is thrown out 
of the Engineering School, humiliated, and whipped. If 
he goes further with his education he must start all over 
again. Now it may be that all the time this boy was 
qualified to be a lawyer or a physician, or to enter some 
field for which some other school might have prepared 
him. The experience which he has had in being crowded 
out of the Engineeering School is a very serious one. It 
is almost certain to discourage him and to throw him so 
completely off the track that he will never get back. If 
he himself feels at the end of two years that he should not 
go forward to engineering he may nevertheless proceed 
with the work of the Engineering School, when he knows 
in his heart that it is not the thing that he ought to be do- 
ing. He will then go out into the profession of engineer- 
ing and soon drift out into some other field for which he 
has not received the best training. 


Now a university college can arrange a curriculum 
for such a boy with sufficient flexibility as to avoid the 
humiliating and costly experience which I have described. 
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If it turns out that he has selected the wrong profession 
the fact may be found out and he may be set upon the 
right track with a sense of discovery, rather than with a 
sense of defeat. The fact that a university college explic- 
itly prepares boys for the various professional schools and 
at the same time offers them a general course without 
any particular professional tendency, enables both the 
college and the boy to rearrange his plans at any time 
so that without loss of stride he may progress with en- 
thusiasm and proper motivation toward a goal which is 
adapted to his taste and capacity. 

It is true that this process may be worked out to a cer- 
tain extent in any college, but the fact that the university 
college is definitely preparing her students for a consid- 
erable variety of professional schools renders the process 
much simpler and more natural. The contact of each 
student with many others who are doing the same things 
and are facing the same problems of adjustment is also an 
advantage. 


In many cases boys finally decide not to take up the 
professional studies which they had at one time antici- 
pated, but to follow non-professional work instead. The 
university college has the equipment and facility for giv- 
ing such students a course of breadth, as well as of depth, 
in any field that may be desired. The relation between 
the college and the Graduate School may be, and as a 
matter of fact is in Columbia University, so flexible as 
to allow a student to progress as rapidly as is consistent 
with thoroughness, in any direction in which he may wish 
to go. All of the resources of the Graduate School are at 
his disposal, as soon as he shows the capacity, the serious- 
ness, and the fundamental training to insure successful 
accomplishment. A university college which keeps itself 
aloof from its Graduate School or from the professional 
schools throws away the greatest asset which it possesses. 
The extent to which the students of Columbia College 
make use of the university connection may be seen from 
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the fact that during the last ten years not less than 75 per 
cent of the graduates of Columbia College, averaging in 
all about 300 per year, have continued their studies either 
in a professional school or in the non-professional Gradu- 
ate School. About 18 per cent have studied for the M.A. 
or for the Ph.D. It is observed that this does not include 
the large number of students who discontinue their work 
before receiving their degree either to enter upon profes- 
sional or non-professional study 

Closely connected with the pre-professional function of 
the university college is the fact that the large university 
is usually in or near a great city. I realize as keenly as any- 
one the disadvantages and dangers of this situation. But 
just now I am not dwelling on them. The student who is 
interested in art, music, religion, business procedure, eco- 
nomic forces, social service, or anything else that has to 
do with active living is near every opportunity for satis- 
fying his tastes and needs. It serves as a laboratory for 
him and encourages him to cultivate his particular intel- 
lectual interest. The city is also a rich field for the boy 
who must earn a part of the expenses of his education. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to indicate the 
function of the university college in raising the level of 
the intellectual life of professional men through the insist- 
ence on a pre-professional collegiate course. In the long 
run this project is certain to operate in the interest of 
sound education, although it seems to the casual observer 
to emphasize a vocational tendency in education. I have 
also attempted to emphasize the fact that the function 
of the university college is to retain a degree of flexibility 
in its relation to the other schools of the university, to 
the end that the changing plans or developing ideals and 
ambitions of her students may be given ample opportun- 
ity for satisfaction. 

From the point of view of the faculty, the university 
college presents some exceedingly difficult problems. If 
the institution is dominated by the professional and 
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graduate schools to such an extent that the college is 
looked upon as an inferior order of being, the staff of the 
college is likely to be made up of two types of teachers: 
the first is the kind of man who looks upon his instruction 
in the college as merely a stepping stone to graduate 
work; the second is so mediocre that no other college 
chooses to call him. Where this situation exists it spells 
disaster for the college. Unless the college can command 
the respect, loyalty, and cooperation of the other schools 
of the university to such an extent that a member of the 
faculty may obtain increase in salary and advancement 
in rank on the ground of his service in the college, its 
usefulness to the rest of the university and to its students 
is sadly impaired. 


Some members of the university staff can do their best 
work almost exclusively, perhaps entirely, in the college. 
Such an officer ought to be as much appreciated as a 
teacher in the university college as he would be in an 
independent college. Many college teachers find that 
although their interest in teaching the broader or more 
elementary aspects of their subject is great, their dis- 
tinctly scholarly interest is so narrow as to find no out- 
let in college instruction. The university connection 
should allow such a man to establish such relations with 
the Graduate School as will best serve his scholarly de- 
velopment, and the needs of his department. Many 
graduate students prefer to study With a vital young 
scholar in the subject with which he is a-fire, rather than 
with some older man many of whose scholarly interests 
have been a long time dormant. 


There is no question that the stimulus to the intellect- 
ual life which a young scholar connected with a uni- 
versity must necessarily feel is one of the joys of his life. 
Continually to be surrounded and in communication with 
masters in his field and in allied fields of scholarship is 
an inspiration which prevents many a man from going to 
seed. At the same time, a policy which demands the same 
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type of accomplishment for promotion in the case of a 
teacher in the college as would be appropriate in the case 
of a professor in the Graduate School imposes an impos- 
sible and unwise handicap upon the collegiate instructor. 
It is true that in the long run a man cannot be an effective 
college teacher unless he keeps the lamp of learning 
trimmed and burning, but a man may give evidence of 
scholarship through other channels than the publication 
of memoirs and books. Some men of the most profound 
and stimulating scholarship express their scholarship 
through their lectures and conferences, and increase in 
intellectual stature by reading and reflection without pub- 
lication. Others find the stimulus of contributing to the 
learned periodicals the most effective means of scholarly 
growth. It makes little difference whether a man keeps 
his scholarship alive by one method or another. If, how- 
ever, he does not accomplish the result by some means 
he is of little use to his institution after the glow of youth 
has passed away. I would repeat what seems to be a self- 
evident fact, that nothing can serve to keep alive a man’s 
scholarly interests more effectively than continual and 
friendly associations with great scholars. The provision 
of this opportunity for his instruction is another function 
of the university college. It serves to maintain a faculty 
of live scholarly interests. 


The university college can also be useful in the study of 
the development of collegiate education by furthering 
projects for cooperative endeavor between different de- 
partments. During recent years many efforts have been 
made to introduce into our collegiate curriculum courses 
which cut across the usual departmental lines. This is 
being accomplished in different ways in a large number 
of institutions. In Columbia College there are a half 
dozen projects successfully in operation which involve inter- 
departmental cooperation. A freshman required course 
is given with the cooperation of the Departments of 
History, Government, Philosophy and Economics. Our 
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Honors work is carried forward with the aid of the 
Departments of English, Philosophy, History, Economics 
and several other departments. A course on the history 
and development of scientific ideas and concepts enjoys 
the cooperation of the Departments of Zoology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics. Recently the Depart- 
ments of Music, Fine Arts, Literature, and Philosophy 
have joined hands in furthering the study of Art on a very 
broad foundation. The success of projects of this kind 
depends upon the existence of a large staff. So far as 
I can see the differences in temperament, scholarly inter- 
est, and pedagogic sense are so great that it would be diffi- 
cult to initiate enterprises of this kind unless one had a 
considerable staff of instructors from whom to select the 
men who were interested in the kind of work I have de- 
scribed. Furthermore, in a university college there is a 
sufficient variety of work to be done so that the portion 
of an instructor’s time that may not be required for one 
of these cooperative projects can easily be absorbed in 
some other way. 

In the preceding remarks I have mentioned a few direc- 
tions in which the university college seems to be indicated 
for service in the great enterprise of higher education. It 
would be easy to enumerate as many other directions for 
which the independent college is especially well adapted. 
Both are important and both are worthy. The small col- 
lege, the large college, the independent college, the uni- 
versity college, each has its part and its function in an 
overwhelmingly important work, namely, the problem of 
separating the fine, the true, and the beautiful from the 
coarse, and false and unlovely, and so presenting them 
to our youth that they will select the better part. 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Dr. THomas E. Finecan, National Transportation Institute 


During Colonial days the blacksmith’s forge, the hand 
loom, primitive plows, and simple financial arrangements 
served all the needs of the times. Since then the factory 
system, with its power driven machinery for farm, industrial 
plant and railroad, and corporate finance have materially 
altered the scale of production, the standards of living, and 
habits of life. 

The marvellous developments of the last one hundred and 
fifty years are not to be ascribed to mechanical improvements 
alone, however. Profound changes in economic thought and 
political practice have conspired with the industrial revo- 
lution to remake the world. 

In the Middle Ages it was the current belief that one party 
to a transaction could profit only at the expense of the 
other party. It is now generally recognized that no perma- 
nent exchange of goods, ideas, or services can be maintained 
unless all parties to the various transactions profit thereby. 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted in the 
name of “WE, THE PEOPLE.” Those opening words of 
the Preamble committed the people of the United States to a 
nation-wide co-operative effort to establish justice and to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The maintenance of a just balance, however, among the 
agencies that promote the general welfare, to the end that 
all may derive the maximum of profit from their varied and 
interdependent transactions demands the mastery of an ade- 
quate and authoritative body of facts upon which to base 
judgments and decisions. 

It requires, moreover, continuous research to secure those 
facts and keep them so revised that they present a true pic- 
ture of rapidly changing conditions. It also requires cease- 
less and patient education of all the people all the time to 
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enable them to understand the meaning of the facts when 
they are presented to them. It is equally vital that the prob- 
lems of modern industrial society be represented in the cur- 
ricula of schools and colleges in order that coming genera- 
tions may not be overwhelmed by the complexities of situa- 
tions that they will be called upon to face. 

A recognition of the imperative need for impartial, non- 
partizan, and continuous research and education in connec- 
tion with our basic industries—and especially in regard to 
transportation and its problems—led to the organization of 
the National Transportation Institute. 

The Institute embraces a Research Council, a Public Rela- 
tions Division, and an Education Division. The Board of 
Directors, and the operating specialists of the Institute are 
men whose character and standing are beyond question. 

The National Transportation Institute desires to cooperate 
with schools, colleges, universities, and all other upbuilding 
agencies in bringing about a more effective understanding of 
the duties, responsibilities, and problems involved in our 
complex national life to the end that more efficient services 
may be rendered by all for the mutual advantage and bene- 
fit of all. 
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THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INTEGRITY 


Dr. Henry S. Pritcuett, President of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

When the Secretary of the Association was good enough 
to invite me to take a part in the program, it was sug- 
gested that I continue the discussion begun in the last 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation touching the rising 
cost of education. He (Dr. Kelly) added that the pub- 
lication had aroused a widespread discussion among 
those having to do with education and particularly among 
those responsible for the conduct of our public school 
system. This was a charmingly polite description by the 
Secretary of some of the remarks touching that paper. 
I am undertaking tonight to speak upon a somewhat 
different but closely allied topic. I venture at the 
outset to call attention to the fact that while this section 
of the Foundation’s Report had the caption “The Rising 
Cost of Education,” it had to do with the cost of educa- 
tion only incidentally. 

What was really emphasized in that paper was that 
the total cost of public education has grown rapidly in 
the last two decades and this at the time when the 
rise in general taxation was making it increasingly diffi- 
cult for communities to find large sums of money, and 
that that increase in the cost of education has come about 
not merely through growth of population and the corres- 
ponding increase in the number of students but has risen 
in large measure from the development of a new notion 
of what the public school can do and from the addition to 
its curriculum of a large number of subjects and of activi- 
ties. In the course of this process of expansion not only 
has the cost been increased, which is perhaps the least 
significant part of the development, but the disciplinary 
side of education has been forgot and the education of 
the student has become soft. Attention was called to the 
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fact that the great rush of numbers into the public school 
had been due to many causes, and in no small measure to 
an unsatisfied vocational impulse. The kind of vocational 
training, however, that these young people need is not 
that given in the high school but a sharp training for 
some industrial vocation. The vocational work of the 
high school has resulted mainly in sending the men into 
non-productive employment. Finally it was urged that 
the process of expansion has resulted not only in a dilu- 
tion of the educational quality of the public school but 
also in a dilution of the scale of pay of the teacher. In a tax- 
supported school system the teacher’s pay can be brought to 
a fair scale only when the school accepts a definite field of 
activity within which it will work effectively. 

These were the questions with which the Report dealt 
under the title “The Rising Cost of Education”. They 
are all directly related to the question of cost, but they 
are essentially questions of educational sincerity and 
thoroughness. In my judgment the interest of the public 
and of the teacher alike require that they be met fairly, 
frankly and in good temper. 

It is no part of my purpose to reply to the criticisms 
that have been made upon this report. I venture merely 
to allude to one argument which has been repeated many 
times. It is constantly urged that the cost of education 
need cause little apprehension so long as thé American 
people spend fabulous sums upon luxuries and pleas- 
ures. 

The plea has a certain attractiveness but it leaves out 
of account the fundamental facts of human nature. If 
our social order shall advance to a point where men vol- 
untarily deprive themselves of luxuries and unwise 
pleasures, humanity will have been so transformed that 
the school system will have been remade with it. The 
human difficulty in the process is that each of us is ready 
to give up the indulgences to which he is not addicted, 
but finds it difficult to surrender his own pet luxury. It 
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will be recalled that some years ago a distinguished 
American published a paper setting forth in statistics the 
almost unbelievable sums expended annually by the 
American people upon rum, tobacco, jewelry, and chew- 
ing gum. A strong plea was made for the reduction of 
these unwise expenditures in the interest of the whole 
cause of public advancement. Unfortunately as a prac- 
tical matter, and even in academic circles, it was found 
that each man was disposed to hold fast to his own indul- 
gences. Many a man finds it easy to surrender jewelry 
or chewing gum who cannot bring himself to abstain per- 
manently from rum and tobacco. 


In some measure the growing cost of public education 
is analogous to the rapidly mounting expenditure of the 
American people upon luxuries. This cost represents in 
the last few decades not only the increase due to the grow- 
ing army of students, and the cost of better maintenance, 
but it represents also a large expansion in the subjects 
taught and the activities introduced. Some of these rep- 
resent the luxuries of education rather than the needs, 
the theories and sometimes the vagaries of groups of 
men rather than the sober judgment of American teach- 
ers as to what constitutes a fair opportunity of training 
for the American child. There may not be any rum or 
tobacco in these educational luxuries, but there is cer- 
tainly a fair amount of jewelry and chewing gum. 


I venture today to touch upon a topic closely related 
to the matter of the cost and to the luxury of present-day 
education and which is a part of the present-day sifting 
of institutions going on in the minds of men, not only 
in our own country but throughout the world. 

There are three groups of men in our social order of 
today who are engaged in a public debate as to the value 
and effectiveness of our greatest human organizations. 
Our brethren in the church are debating with some heat 
whether the organizations which represent religion have 
lost the faith delivered unto the fathers; the politicians 
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are debating with no less feeling the question whether 
our constitutional form of government contains certain 
fundamental principles which must apply in an appropri- 
ate way to our varying political circumstances but which 
remain always as the ruling principles for our political 
guidance; in the third place, teachers have come, by the 
drift of circumstances rather than by conscious effort, 
into a position where the question is raised whether the 
college and the school are maintaining a form of educa- 
tion that makes for right thinking, for high character and 
for effective citizenship, or whether they have fallen away 
from the ideals of intellectual discipline and thorough- 
ness into the program of loose thinking and superficial 
knowledge. The church, the government, and the school 
are the three great organizations of modern society, and 
in each of these fields there is a sharp division of opinion 
today between those who are holding for what they be- 
lieve to be fundamental principles and those who favor 
sweeping and far-reaching changes. The problem of the 
fundamentalists is not confined to the church: the politi- 
cians and the teachers are also in this phase of social 
development. It has been accelerated in many respects 
by the effects of a great war, but it is one of the neces- 
sary and unavoidable forms of human development. 
There are always advocates of the old order and advocates 
of change. The real question with which human society 
is concerned, is not as to this division between two 
schools of thought but rather is the question as to whether 
that which the fundamentalists stand for is truly funda- 
mental and as to whether that which the advocates of 
change wish to bring in is really progress or only change. 
Every thinking man without regard to the group with 
which he allies himself, will admit that there are in all 
domains of human effort certain underlying truths and 
principles which must endure if the movement to which 
they give rise is a sound and fruitful movement. And in 
like manner every thinking man will admit that however 
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necessary are these fundamental truths and principles, 
their application to new conditions and new truths must 
be reasonable and feasible. To illustrate, every man will 
agree in the idea of civil liberty, but there is a vast dif- 
ference in the notions of men as to how law shall be ap- 
plied in order that civil liberty may continue to exist. 


Are there fundamental truths and principles that apply 
to organized education which remain the same through 
all the changes of school studies, through all growth, 
which renew themselves with each changing form of 
school education that each generation adopts for its own 
use? 

If there are such, what are they? Are we today holding 
on to these and applying them in appropriate form to the 
educational conditions of our time? 


Before one undertakes to answer this, it is well for him 
to glance for a moment at the unseen transformation of 
great human institutions. It has seldom happened that 


those concerned in the development of a great cause, 
whether of religion or politics or education, have realized 
how profoundly the fundamental purpose of their cause 
has been modified by the means adopted for its develop- 
ment and by the organization set up to carry it out. The 
most spiritual endeavors are profoundly affected by the 
machinery that they use for their own advancement. 

We who have to do with organized education may learn 
a lesson in this matter from the history of the Christian 
church, which has existed as an organization for.a longer 
time than any general scheme of public education. 

For the first century of its existence, the church flour- 
ished as an intense evangelical movement. Its mission 
was to preach salvation through Jesus Christ. During 
these first decades its leaders lived in constant expectation 
of the second coming of their Lord. Its message was 
simple, direct, individual, and the movement spread over 
the civilized world with amazing rapidity. 

Then two things happened that profoundly modified the 
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character and the influence of what was called Christian- 
ity. 

The fathers of the church found themselves more and 
more under the criticism of Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers. They felt the need to meet this with a philosophy 
of religion, and through the labors of Origen and Clement 
and Saint Jerome, modified by men like Philo of Alexan- 
dria, in touch both with Hebrew theology and Greek phil- 
osophy, there was developed a philosophy of Christianity. 
In time this system came to bulk larger in the eyes of 
those who directed the Christian movement than the 
fundamental fact of their religion. Christianity became 
theological. Eventually it was strong enough, under Jus- 
tinian, to close the School of Philosophers in Athens. 


In the fouth century the church converted a Roman em- 
peror, and through this imperial support it grasped the 
reins of civil government. In a few years it passed from 
contumely to power, and it developed an organization 
planned to deal with these new conditions. A thousand 
years passed by before the reins of civil authority fell from 
its hands. In the long process the simple religion of the 
Founder had been overlaid by strange theories and forces 
developed to deal with theological and governmental 
functions. 

Next to the government the school is the oldest agency 
of civilization that survives today in approximately its 
original form. The earliest schools of which we have 
any complete description are those of Greece. They have 
served in greater or less measure as the pattern of all 
later schools. In the time of Socrates there were in Athens 
professional teachers of three kinds,—the grammar- 
ians, who taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and geom- 
etry ; the teachers of music, from whom boys learned play- 
ing and singing; and the teachers of gymnastics, who 
taught wrestling, boxing, and other athletic exercises. To 
these teachers boys were conducted daily by the peda- 
gogues (boy-leaders), who were slaves. The boys were 
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taught singly and not in groups, and all boys did not go 
through all schools. Socrates, for example, when he was 
grown, attended a school to learn music, because he felt 
that his education demanded it. The whole quality and 
value of the school centered in the teacher. Contact with 
him was that which gave significance to attendance upon 
the school. 

The schools developed about the Mediterranean world 
were all of this character. The topics varied with the 
religions and cultural notions of the people. In Palestine, 
for example, in the time of Christ, the schools maintained 
by the rabbis were mainly devoted to the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures, but all touched in greater or less de- 
gree the philosphy of Greece. Such a school Christ Him- 
self undoubtedly attended: And there He acquired that 
familiarity with the sacred writings of the Jews which He 
used throughout the years of His teaching. He spoke, of 
course, Aramaic, but learned, no doubt, to read Hebrew 
and probably had some knowledge of Greek. 

With the development of civilization, the school tended 
more and more toward two things—a fixed curriculum 
and instruction in groups rather than singly. The Roman 
schools, for example, were built like our modern schools. 
The curriculum included, beside grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, modern language, an extensive reading of 
the poets and of literature. In the Roman days, as now, 
there were well-founded complaints that teachers were ill 
paid. An enormous development of the notion of public 
education came with the spread of democracy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and attained its full 
expression by the middle of the nineteenth. Civilized 
society had come to look upon the school as an agency 
not of the few but of the whole body of children. Uni- 
versal education became the watchword of the modern 
world. The conception that the school should be open 
to all children, rich and poor, clever or dull, was a noble 
one. It arose out of the genuine aspirations for liberty 
and justice of the European peoples. 
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The development of the form of curriculum and of the 
organization so as to deal with the whole body of youth, 
has transformed the centuries-old conception of the school 
in two respects. In the first place, the school is no longer 
conceived of as a group of pupils gathered about a master 
who teaches each pupil according to his aptitude and 
powers; secondly, the far-flung school organization un- 
dertakes to deal through the greatly extended curriculum 
with all sorts and conditions of children and of youth. 
The question of attendance is no longer one of desire on 
the part of the pupil—or of capacity for education, or of 
the excellency of a teacher in a particular subject. In- 
stead there has been substituted a gigantic organization 
under which all the children and all the youth of a nation 
are educated to a certain point, and as many of them as care 
to continue beyond this point, are offered the facilities of 
what is called higher education. The school has been 
transformed from a personal, direct agent for the few into 
a great machine for the many. If all the children of a 
nation are to be offered an education, as they certainly 
should be, no other plan can be adopted than that of ex- 
tensive organization. The system involves, however, 
certain inherent dangers. To submerge the teacher—his 
culture, his spirit, his inspiration—in the working of the 
machinery would mean the loss of the heart of the school. 
In some way, society must be able to maintain the far- 
flung organization and yet keep alive those essential hu- 
man relations which give rise to the school and to satisfy 
whose desires it still exists. 

What are those needs? 


The school, whether it be elementary or for higher edu- 
cation, is primarily an agency for the training of the mind. 
It was instituted to teach children and youth to think. 
That is its sole and fundamental purpose. In order to do 
this, it must impart certain knowledge as a basis of think- 
ing, but this is incidental. The essential purpose is that 
the pupil should learn to think for himself, so that he may 
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be able to réason out the right answer in the problems of 
life, as they come to him, whether these be of scholarship 
or citizenship. 

Secondly, the process by which this primary purpose of 
the school has been served has lain in the contact of the 
mind of the pupil with the cultivated, trained mind of the 
teacher. 


These are the two things that lie at the bottom of our 
conception of the school and its purpose. The school as 
an intellectual agency is designed to teach pupils to think, 
and the teacher, trained and sympathetic alike, furnishes 
the contact by which this object is obtained. If there are 
any things fundamental to the school as an institution, 
these are they. The otganization of a whole nation and 
indeed of the whole civilized world into school systems, 
splendid as it is, carriés the danger that lies in all compli- 
cated social machinery, that the machinery may smother 
the essential purpose. 


The school, in its expansion, has gone through some- 
thing like the experience of the Christian church. It first 
developed a dogmatic curriculum which was imposed 
upon everybody very much as the Council of Nicaea 
firmly placed tipofi the Christiari world a doctrine of 
dogma by which wé aré still botind in gréater or less 
measure. That curficulttti was confined to céftain 
studies. It had a limited touch with htiman life; it was 
originally adopted for the féw, fot for the matty; it was 
a dogmatic expressiofi 6f the meats of education. We 
moderns have broken through that conception. We have 
brought iftte the school cturfictilum—and by school I 
mean to incltde élementary and higher eduication—a huge 
collection of knowledge atid of activitiés. Nearly all sub- 
jects suitable for childréefi and adults have been gathered 
into the school writil Both teachets and children ate over- 
loaded with the proftision of gifts. It is titne to sift out 
and to resort these acctffitlations, with the notion of 
preserving the two ésséfitial things tpon which thé school 
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was founded—its quality as an intellectual agency and its 
relation to the teacher as an inspiration of that intellect- 
ual life. 

As a practical matter, we must assume in a democracy 
that every child must have an opportunity for a fair start 
in life and that the means to that end lie in a generous 
school system, but we must along with this recognize the 
fact that the school system cannot do everything and 
that it will fulfill its greatest function if it does well that 
which is its primary duty. In a word the school and the 
college must limit their field of teaching to that which 
each can do thoroughly and sincerely, and this test of 
thoroughness and sincerity will determine the extent of 
the curriculum. Whether one deals with higher educa- 
tion in the college or with preparatory education in the 
high school and the elementary school, it must still re- 
main true that the beginning of all education lies in the 
mastery of a few things rather than in superficial knowl- 
edge of many things. This criterion, if it be really admit- 
ted and enforced, will go a long way to simplify the con- 
ception both of the high school and of the college as to 
what each can do. 


I have ventured to speak concerning the general tend- 
ency of the development of school and _ college 
rather than to touch upon a particular college 
problem, for the reason that the changes that 
come in great human institutions like the school and 
the church are themselves amongst the greatest forces 
that operate upon mankind. They are not spectacular; 
they do not arise in a moment; they are unseen because 
they are generally below the surface, but they produce 
deep, invisible, powerful currents that bear communities 
and nations they know not whither. The Council of 
Nicaea dealt ostensibly with certain questions of Chris- 
tian dogma and belief. The outcome of that gathering 
was to set up an organization that profoundly changed the 
civil government of the world. Human organizations and 
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particularly those that have to do with the mind and the 
spirit, have made their great mistakes in the past in the 
endeavor to compass too many objects, many of them 
good in themselves but unrelated to the primary purpose 
for which the organization exists. The school systems of 
our democracies stand today in much the same danger 
as that into which the Christian church precipitated itself 
when it undertook to organize the government of the 
world. It is not the function of the school to take upon 
its shoulders all the social questions of society. Its busi- 
ness is to teach children how to think, and if it shall fail to 
do that, nothing else that it can do will be worth while. 
And just as the decisions which started the church into 
a foreign field were those of church leaders themselves, 
so also today those who are to decide whether the college 
and the school will have before them the conception of a 
simple and sincere task or whether they will be carried 
away by ambition to conquer a great new territory will 
be the teachers. Today, just as the church needs to revive 
the simple teaching of Jesus Christ, so we in the schools 
and colleges need to revive the traditon of intellectual sim- 
plicity and sincerity as the basis of education. 


There is still another lesson that the school man of to- 
day may read out of the experience of our old mother 
church and that is this—when the fathers of the church 
with the highest intentions combined a dogmatic theology 
with a simple faith, they lost the driving power of a pure 
and understandable ideal, such as the Master set forth. 
The teaching profession has been in all ages animated by 
an ideal of service for truth and for men. It is possible 
to maintain the profession of teaching on the basis of an 
ideal devoted to intellectual sincerity and thoroughness. 
It is impossible to maintain permanently such a teaching 
profession in a school system that is driving toward in- 
tellectual superficiality. The teacher cannot hope to be 
paid a salary comparable with that in business, yet it will 
be a sad day for the school when the teacher thinks of his 
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duty in terms other than those of the ideals with which 
the school began. There has come a cry in the world that 
ideals and idealism are in a measure old-fashioned, that 
men will no longer be ruled by them. An eminent visitor 
who recently visited us gave voice to a note not uncom- 
mon in educational discussions, that civilization today 
must be put on a practical basis, that the day of ideals 
was gone by. Perhaps I ought to say “prominent” rather 
than “eminent”. I remember when I lived in Massachu- 
setts the scion of a certain old New England family who 
was described as the prominent son of an eminent father 
—there is a difference between prominence and eminence. 

I cannot bring myself to accept this dictum, least of all 
when it is applied to teachers. The profession of the 
teacher is today, as it always has been, guided by its 
ideals. Ideals are like the stars which the mariner uses 
to find his path over the trackless waters. He cannot 
touch them; yet looking up to them and shaping his 
course by them, he after a while brings his ship safely 
into the harbor. 

Whithersoever the college shall set its course, through 
one sea or another, whether it shall explore new oceans 
or confine its voyages to the seas that have already been 
charted is of small importance, but it means everything 
in the progress of humanity that the teachers who conduct 
and who form the schools shall look up to the ideals of in- 
tellectual sincerity and of moral earnestness in plotting 
the course which the college craft is to follow. 


LIFE ENDOWMENT FOR COLLEGES 


Mr. GraHaAM C. WELLS, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 


A few weeks since, I called upon an insurance friend 
in Pittsburgh. He is a man of moderate means and a 
tither. He reached over to some papers on his desk and 
showed me an insurance policy with this explanation— 
there are three institutions in which I am interested and 
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to which I contribute regularly—my church, the East 
Liberty Branch of the Y. M. C. A., and a Lutheran col- 
lege. I feel more obligated to them than to anything 
else. If I keep money in my benevolent account some- 
one comes along with perhaps a most worthy object and 
gets a subscription. This cuts down the amount I can 
give to these three objects of my special interest. After 
thinking the situation through I decided to take out a 
life insurance policy for each of the three and instead 
of keeping a balance in my benevolent account, to de- 
posit it with the Insurance Company as premiums on 
these policies. The policies will ultimately mature for 
the benefit of the various institutions. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, with 
about 160 local Associations and perhaps 16,000 mem- 
bers, is sponsoring a series of “Common Interest” meet- 
ings. Each month we develop by educational matter and 
discussion all the service points in which life insurance 
may be helpful to the related interest. In December we 
had bankers as our guests and our subject was “How 
Life Insurance can Stabilize Credits.” ‘January the sub- 
ject is “Life Insurance and Trust Funds,” with Trust 
Company officials as guests. In March we consider 
“Life Insurance and College Funds.” We hope that col- 
lege executives and trustees will think it of sufficient 
value to join with us in considering some of the many 
spheres of mutual helpfulness. You are familiar with 
the student who borrows funds and protects the lender 
by making him beneficiary of a policy in amount suffi- 
cient to repay the loan. You know that many parents 
early anticipate educational expenses. They insure their 
lives while the child is young so that when the endow- 
ment matures the money is in hand. If premature death 
should take the parent the education would still be as- 
sured. You know of the increasingly many instances in 
which graduating classes take out endowments for the 
college, either on a few lives with premiums paid from 
a fund contributed to by many, or by policies small indi- 
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vidually but considerable in the aggregate, taken upon 
the lives of each member of the class and the premiums 
individually assumed. These are all good and are well 
worthy of encouragement and development. 

The one phase which I would stress is this—every 
worthy educational institution has friends, developed or 
potential, who could and who would, if properly encour- 
aged, do as my Pittsburgh friend has done, take policies 
large or small naming your college as beneficiary. This 
would not solve your immediate financial problems but 
it would class with bequests in supplying future funds 
and would have many striking points of advantage to you 
and to the donor over bequests such as— 

(1) Making funds immediately available at death in- 
stead of being delayed by the settlement of the estate. 

(2) There is no shrinkage as in an estate where the net 
amount proves inadequate to meet all bequests in full. 

(3) Payment is certain—large bequests to colleges 
sometimes lead to expensive and annoying contests even 
by remote relatives. 

(4) The money is paid without administration charges 
or legal expenses. 

(5) It means cash and not property which would re. 
quire care and expense and perhaps suffer shrinkage when 
turned into cash. 

(6) You are not embarrassed by receiving a legacy, the 
payment of which may work a hardship to heirs. 

(7) And lastly it is not subject to Federal or State in- 
heritance taxes. One of our well informed Trust Com- 
pany guests the other evening predicted decreasing in- 
come taxes but increased inheritance taxes. In this con- 
nection the following tax exemption is of interest: 

“Premiums paid on a life insurance policy are allowable 
deductions from gross income when the beneficiary is a 
charitable corporation exempt from tax, provided the 
beneficiary named cannot be changed at the option of the 
insured, and the sum of the annual premium, plus other 
allowable charitable contributions, does not exceed 15 
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per centum of the taxpayer’s net income.”—Federal 
Office, Decision No. 299. 

The purpose of the National Association is to educate 
the rank and file of life insurance agents everywhere 
to understand this phase of life insurance service so that 
instead of receiving a rare presentation by a few, it may 
be standard equipment for the many and that it may be- 
come common practice for agents to cite examples like 
that of my Pittsburgh friend and to encourage emula- 
tion. 

Will you investigate, welcome and encourage this un- 
dertaking? Call a meeting of your local insurance men 
and put them on your soliciting staff. The principle is 
right. It applies to big givers and to small. Even small 
amounts, if there are enough of them, result in gratify- 
ing totals. You may recall the story of the man who 
had been convicted of murder in connection with a hold- 
up. The evidence showed that the victim had only fifty 
cents on his person at the time. The Judge in imposing 
sentence, said to the unrepentant prisoner, “Do you mean 
to stand there and tell me that you would commit a cold 
blooded murder for fifty cents?” The reply was, “Well, 
Judge, you know that fifty cents here and fifty cents 
there, soon counts.” 

The small giver may develop. Remember, the average 
life policy is less than $3,000, and yet there are fifty-five 
billions of life insurance in force, eleven billion, seven 
hundred million of which were written last year. Just 
that small change on the end, seven hundred million, 
ignoring the eleven billion as beyond human comprehen- 
sion, would put a Woolworth Building with its assessed 
valuation of eleven million, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand at practically every cross street on Broadway from 
the Astor Hotel to the Battery—over sixty Woolworth 
Buildings. The New York skyline would look like a 
picket fence. 

The insurance agents of the country have done this 
and can be made into most valuable allies for you if you 
will use them. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


During the year a request was made for data from mem- 
bers of the Association concerning the curricula of individ- 
ual students graduating during the past few years, with the 
purpose of determining whether there are any principles of 
unity behind the work done. Final report is not yet ready 
but the data were referred for special study to Dr. Furst, a 
most active member of the Commission, who was engaged 
in work upon a larger project, and have been utilized as in- 
dicated in his manuscript—The Editor. 


A COMPOSITE CURRICULUM 


Dr. Crype Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 

I present here the combined results of several separate 
studies giving a comprehensive view of recent requirements 
for college entrance and graduation and the manner in which 
students have met both.* 

Speaking very generally, as the colleges have reduced their 
requirements in the traditional subjects, their students have 
offered an increasing excess of them. 

Sources. (Table I) 

I. In 1913 Mr. Clarence Kingsley, agent of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, as chairman of the 
National Education Assocation’s Committee on the Articu- 
lation of High School and College, compiled the require- 
ments in the autumn of 1912 for admission to two hun- 
dred and four (204) colleges of liberal arts, and one hun- 
dred and sixteen (116) colleges of agriculture and engi- 
neering.’ 

*A brief synopsis of a study made by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
compilations, computations, tables and chart were made by Miss Mar- 


garet Herod and checked by Miss Edythe Maslen. Annotations will 
be found in the Appendix. 
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II. In 1920 Dr. Walton John, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, compiled the requirements in 1916-17 
for admission and for the bachelor’s degree of one hundred 
and one (101) universities and colleges." 


III. In 1921 Dr. Robert L, Kelly, Executive Secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, studied the 82,089 
hours taken in 1919-20 by 2,965 students in seven (7) select- 
ed colleges. A statement of the curricula of these institu- 
tions as they were in those years is added to the present 
study.* 


IV. In 1921 Dr, Kelly studied also the 1920-21 require- 
ments for graduation of thirty-eight (38) institutions be- 
longing to the Association of American Colleges, and the 
586,109 hours taken in 1920-21 by 20,025 students in these 
institutions. A statement of the curricula of these institu- 
tions as they were in those years is added to the present 
study.’ 


V. a. b. c. In 1922 President Frederick C. Ferry, of 
Hamilton College, studied the distribution among various 
subjects of 2,030,387 college hours taken in 1911-12, 1915- 
16, and 1919-20 by some 67,000 students* in nineteen (19) 
colleges. A statement of the curricula of these institutions 
as they were in those years is added to the present study." 


VI. In 1921 the Carnegie Foundation made a compari- 
son of the entrance requirements of one hundred and twenty- 
five (125) universities and colleges that were approved by 
the Association of American Universities in 1918, as these 
requirements were included in Mr. Kingsley’s study for 1912 
and as they were compiled anew by the Foundation for the 
autumn of 1920." 


VII. In 1921 also the Foundation made a study of the 
entrance requirements in the autumn of 1921 of forty (40) 
universities and colleges belonging to the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and 
of the 126,383 college entrance units, in 114 subjects, pre- 
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sented by the 8,826 students who entered these institutions in 
that year.’ 

VIII. In 1922 the Foundation made a study of the en- 
trance requirements in the autumn of 1922 of twenty (20) 
universities and colleges in Massachusetts, and of the 96,032 
college entrance units in 125 subjects, presented by 6,603 
students, in entering these institutions in that year.” 

IX. There is presented here, for the first time, a study 
of the entrance requirements of Columbia College in 1909, 
1910, and 1911, its requirements for graduation in 1913, 
1914, and 1915, and the distribution among the various 
subjects of the 1,567 entrance units presented and the 12,- 
678.5 college hours earned by one hundred students who 
entered and were graduated in these years (C-1-1909-15). 

X. There is presented here, for the first time, a study of 
the entrance requirements from 1903 to 1920 of forty-one 
(41) universities and colleges which are members of the 
Association of American Colleges, and the requirements for 
graduation from 1907 to 1923 of forty-six (46) institutions 
belonging to that Association, together with 1267.75 entrance 
units presented by 79 students who entered these institutions 
from 1903 to 1920 and 12,912 college hours earned by 104 
students in these institutions from 1907 to 1923, as these 
units and hours were reported to Dr. Robert L. Kelly, for 
the Association of American Colleges, in 1923. (41-46-1903- 
23). 

XI. There is presented here, for the first time, a study of 
the requirements, in 1922-23, for the degree of bachelor of 
arts in the twenty-four (24) universities belonging to the 
Association of American Universities. (24-1922-23). 

Of these eleven studies, seven (I, II, VI, VII, VIII, IX, 
X) make possible the comparison and combination of the 
requirements for admission to the general academic bache- 
lor’s degree in two hundred and four (204) different insti- 
tutions for fourteen different years, during the last two 
decades; four (VII, VIII, IX, X) give the distribution of 
225,249.75 entrance units presented by 15,608 students in en- 
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tering ninety-four (94) different institutions in twelve differ- 
ent years; seven (II, III, IV, V, IX, X, XI) make possible 
the comparison and combination of the requirements for 
graduation in one hundred and fifty-three (153) different 
institutions at thirteen different dates in the last seventeen 
years; and five (III, IV, V, IX, X) give the distribu- 
tion of the 2,724,176.5 college hours earned by 90,894 stu- 
dents in seventy-three (73) different institutions in the last 
seventeen years. 


Together these records of two hundred and fourteen 
(214) different colleges and one hundred and six thousand 
students during the last twenty years may be taken as rep- 
resenting the general situation of college requirements and 
their fulfilment during recent years in the United States.” 


The results of these studies are presented as compactly as 
possible in the form of percentages in the following tables 
I, II, III, and diagram IV. A few of the implications are 
suggested in the appended comment.” 


Entrance Requirements 


The seven studies of the college entrance requirements of 
204 different institutions from 1903 to 1922 reveal similar 
tendencies. English is prescribed in all cases. In every case 
except one instance in foreign languages its prescription is 
the largest devoted to any subject, ranging from 17 to 21 per 
cent of the entire requirement and averaging 19 per cent. 
So much English being prescribed, but little, from none to 
2 per cent, is recommended in addition as an alternate, elec- 
tive, group, major, or minor study. Both the prescription 
and recommendation of English have been smaller during 
the latter half than during the earlier half of the period 
studied. 


The situation is similar in mathematics, with prescrip- 
tions ranging from 14 to 17 per cent, with an average of 16 
per cent, and recommendations ranging from none to 2.5 per 
cent, an average of 1 per cent, with a small but general de- 
crease in prescription and about the same recommendation. 
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In both English and mathematics the requirements are 
concentrated and specific, with a definite minimum pre- 
scription and but little additional recommendation. Ad- 
vanced mathematics, for example, is not recommended to any 
considerable extent. 


In foreign languages the practice is more varied. The 
prescription ranges from 5 per cent to 21 per cent, with 
an average of 11 per cent. The recommendation varies 
from nothing to 28 per cent, with an average of 19 per 
cent. Prescription tends to decrease, recommendation to in- 
crease. Prescription indicates a specific language, without 
choice. Opportunity for choice between the ancient and 
modern languages, or the choice of a language in these 
groups, is included under recommendation. The largest 
specific language prescription is in Latin, which is prescribed 
in every group,—from almost nothing to 14 per cent, an aver- 
age of 5 per cent, with a tendency to decrease. Prescrip- 
tions in Greek, French, German, and Spanish, scarcely exist. 
The recommendation generally suggests a choice between 
ancient and modern languages and between particular lang- 
uages in these groups. 


History and civics are generally prescribed, from 5 
to 7 per cent of the entire requirement, an average of 5.5 
per cent; with an additional recommendation varying from 
nothing to 4 per cent, a general average of 2 per cent. As 
in the other subjects, prescription tends to decrease. Rec- 
ommendation increases. 


The sciences are seldom prescribed or recommended spe- 
cifically, but as a field for selection are prescribed and rec- 
ommended to the extent of from 2 to 5 per cent of the re- 
quirement, an average of 3 per cent, the tendency being 
toward a decrease. 


Prescriptions in other subjects are small and decreasing, 
the total of all of them being from nothing to 3 per cent, the 
average being 2 per cent. The recommendation of miscel- 
laneous subjects is from 5 per cent to 19 per cent, an aver- 
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age of 11 per cent of the entire requirement, a ays pete 
that is decreasing. 

The proportion of the requirement that is left entirely free 
for the student’s selection is from none to 24 per cent, an 
average of 11 per cent, a proportion that is increasing. 

The representative requirement for entrance to college for 
the general academic bachelor’s degree may therefore be said 
to include 19 per cent of English, 16 per cent of mathematics, 
10.5 per cent of foreign languages to be selected by the stu- 
dent, 5.5 per cent of history, 1 per cent of science, 2 per cent 
miscellaneous subjects, 35 per cent elective subjects, and 11 
per cent of free choice. In terms of the customary 15 college 
entrance units, this would be 3 units in English, 2.5 in mathe- 
matics, 1.5 in foreign languages, 1 in history, .5 in miscella- 
neous subjects, 5 elective, and 1.5 free. 


Subjects Presented for Entrance 


The four studies of the 225,000 entrance units presented 
by 15,000 students entering 94 different institutions in twelve 
different years between 1903 and 1922 reveal tendencies that 
are similar to one another, but opposed to the tendencies of 
the entrance requirements. 

The amount of English presented, 23 per cent, exceeds 
the sum of the prescription, 19 per cent, and the recommen- 
dation, 1 per cent, and this excess is increasing. 

The amount of mathematics presented, 20 per cent, ex- 
ceeds the sum of pres¢ription, 16 per cent, and the recom- 
mendation, 1 per cent, and this excess is increasing. 

The amount of foreign languages presented, 29 per cent, 
although decreasing, is nearly three times the prescription, 
11 per cent; is nearly equal to the sum, 30 per cent, of the 
prescription and the recommendation. Southern students 
presented 21 per cent, four times their prescription, 5 per 
cent; Massachusetts students presented 39 per cent, nearly 
seven times their prescription, 6 per cent. 

The units presented in Latin, 16 per cent, are more than 
three times the prescription, 5 per cent, and nearly twice the 
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sum, 9 per cent, of the prescription, 5 per cent, and the rec- 
ommendation, 4 per cent. 

Entering students presented in French twice as many 
units, 9 per cent, as the total prescription and recommenda- 
tion, 4 per cent. In other languages, in which there is 
scarcely any prescription, the units presented, 3.5 per cent, 
were a third of the recommendation, 10.5 per cent. 

The amount of history that is presented, 15.5 per cent, is 
nearly three times the prescription, 5.5 per cent, and twice as 
much as the sum, 7.5 per cent, of the prescription, 5.5 per 
cent, and the recommendation, 2 per cent, and is increasing. 

The amount of science presented, 9 per cent, is nine times 
the prescription, 1 per cent, and three times the sum, 3 per 
cent, of the prescription and the recommendation, and re- 
mains about the same. 

Other subjects that have not been named specifically are 
seldom prescribed, 2 per cent, but are not infrequently 
recommended, 11 per cent. Toward the total of these and 
the 11 per cent of the requirement that is left free,—23 
per cent altogether,—there were presented but 3 per cent of 
the total entrance units, about one-eighth of the possible 
number, a decreasing amount. 

Briefly, then, the entering students presented more Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and foreign languages, and much more 
history and science than were either prescribed or recom- 
mended, and in order to do this took but an eighth of the 
options allowed them in other subjects. 

The entrance requirement chosen by 15,000 students in 94 
different institutions during twelve of the last twenty years 
is thus 4.5 units in foreign languages, 3.5 in English, 3 in 
mathematics, 2 in history, 1.5 in science, and but .5 of a 
unit in other subjects. 

Chronologically, while the colleges have allowed increas- 
ing flexibility and freedom in their requirements for en- 
trance, the entering students have concentrated on the sub- 
jects that have been traditionally considered standard and 
fundamental. 
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Requirements for Graduation 


In the nine studies of the requirement for graduation of 
153 different institutions for the years 1907 to 1923, foreign 
languages are more frequently prescribed than any other 
subjects. The prescription, 10 per cent, is due largely to the 
colleges, the recommendation, 5 per cent, to the univer- 
sities; in both prescription and recommendation the foreign 
languages represent 15 per cent of the requirement. The 
prescription has steadily decreased in amount; the recom- 
mendation has remained about the same. The prescription 
or recommendation specifically of ancient or modern lan- 
guages is small. 


English comes next in actual prescription, gradually de- 
creasing from 8 per cent to 6 per cent, an average of 7.6 
per cent. As with requirements for efitrance, so much Eng- 
lish is prescribed that but little is recommended in addition, 
1 per cent, the total prescription and recommendation being 
9 per cent. , 


As with the foreign languages, the colleges prescribe spe- 
cific sciences and the universities leave the selection among 
them to the student. In general, prescription, 6.5 per cent, 
tends to decrease and recommendation, 4 per cent, to re- 
main about the same. 


The prescription in history and related subjects, 4 per 
cent, tends to increase and that in mathematics, 4 per cent, 
to decrease, and the recommendation in each of these sub- 
jects is smalt, 2.5 per cent and 2 per cent respectively. 


Philosophy and psychology havea small prescription, 2 
per cent, which also tends to decrease. 


But a small percentage of the curricula is prescribed in 
subjects other than those already named, from 1 per cent 
to 10 per cent, an average of 4 per cent, the amount increas- 
ing; the recommendation of miscellaneous subjects, how- 
ever, is large, 13 per cent. 


The amount of entire freedom of choice, a little less than 
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one-third, 32 per cent, of the entire requirement, tends to 
increase. 

In brief, the characteristic curriculum may be said to 
divide four years of 120 semester hours into prescriptions of 
12.5 hours in foreign languages, 9 in English, 8 in science, 4.5 
in mathematics, 4.5 in history, 2 in philosophy and psych- 
ology, and 5 in other subjects, a total prescription of 45.5 
hours, or one and one-half year’s work. About one year of 
work in addition, 35.5 hours, is recommended in the form of 
major, minor, group, or elective subjects. The remainder, 
39 hours, or a year and a third of work, or somewhat less 
than that prescribed, is left free for the student’s choice of 
anything that is available in the institution. 


Subjects Taken In College 


According to the seven studies of nearly three million col- 
lege hours completed by 90,000 students in 73 different insti- 
tutions at thirteen different dates during the last seventeen 
years, the requirements for graduation were met much as 
were those for college entrarice. 

Twice as much work in foreign languages was taken, 20 
per cent, as was prescribed, 10 per cent, and one-third again 
as much as was prescribed and recommended, 5 per cent, 
together 15 per cent. Work in foreign languages decreased 
slightly. The amount of work taken in the ancient languages, 
5 per cent, was nearly three times the prescription, 1.7 per 
cent. The amount of work taken in modern languages, 15 
per cent, was more than seven times the prescription, 2 per 
cent. 

In history and related subjects the students took, 19 per 
cent, five times the amount prescribed, 4 per cent, or three 
times the work prescribed and recommended, 6 per cent ; the 
amount taken increasing. 

In science the students took, 19 per cent, nearly three 
times the prescription, 6.5 per cent, and nearly double the 
prescription and recommendation 11 per cent; the amount 
taken increasing. 
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In English they took, 16 per cent, twice the prescription, 
8 per cent, and nearly twice as much as the prescription and 
recommendation, 9 per cent; the amount taken increasing. 

In mathematics students took 7 per cent, almost twice the 
prescription, 4 per cent, and more than the prescription and 
recommendation, taken together, 6 per cent; the amount 
taken decreasing. 

In philosophy and related subjects students took 6 per 
cent, three times the prescription and nearly twice the pre- 
scription and recommendation ; the amount taken increasing. 

In other subjects the work taken, 13 per cent, was three 
times the amount prescribed, 4 per cent, but did not equal 
the amount prescribed and recommended, 17 per cent; the 
amount increased. It was about one fourth of the amount 
allowed for miscellaneous subjects and free electives. 

In general, therefore, while the prescription and recom- 
mendation of specific subjects for the bachelor’s degree grew 
more flexible, the concentration of the students on the half 
a dozen subjects that have been traditionally considered 
standard and fundamental changed but little, so that in re- 
sponse to a prescription of such subjects for one-third of 
their college work, 34 per cent, students devoted seven- 
eighths, 87 per cent, of their time to them. 


Conclusions 


The general result of these eleven studies is therefore the 
indications that,—(1) as colleges have grown more liberal 
in their requirements for entrance and graduation, their stu- 
dents have remained conservative in their choice of subjects, 
offering an increasing excess over the requirements in these 
subjects; (2) the belief of secondary schools that require- 
ments for entrance to college are too rigid does not appear 
to be confirmed by the fact that students took advantage of 
but a small part of the freedom allowed them; and (3) the 
extended array of major, minor, group, alternative, and elec- 
tive subjects provided by the colleges has not attracted their 
students nearly so much as the subjects that have been 
traditionally considered standard and fundamental. 
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APPENDIX 


*College Entrance Requirements: United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1913, No. 7. The requirements of 125 of these institutions 
are referred to in this study as (125-1912). 

*Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree: United States. Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1920, No. 7 (101-1916-17). 

*Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 2, March 
1921, (7-1919-20). 

*Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 5, Decem- 
ber 1921, (38-1920-21). 

*The actual number of students being unavailable, it has been estimated 
by dividing the total number of points taken in each year by thirty, 
the ordinary average number of points taken by one student in a year. 
"Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 1, January 
1922, (19-1911-12), (19-1915-16), (19-1919-20). 

*Bulletin, Association of American Colleges VII, No. 2, March 1921; 
Proceedings, National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, March 10, 1921; Proceedings, New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, April 1, 1921; School 
Life, VI, No. 8, April 15, 1921; Proceedings, College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, April 16, 1921; School Review, X XIX, No. 6, June 1921; 


Sixteenth Annual Report, Carnegie Foundation, 1921; United States 
Bureau of Education: Bulletin No. 34, 1923, (125-1920). 


*Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
1921; United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 34, 1923. (S-40- 
1921). 

*School Life, VIII, No. 9, May 1923; School and Society, XVII, No. 
44, June 9, 1923; Bulletin, Association of American Colleges, Vol. IX, 
No. 4, December 1923; Report of Special Commission for an investiga- 
tion relative to technical and higher education in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: In Press (M-20-1922). 


“UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (214) 


With reference to the studies in which they are represented. 
Adelphi—Xe, Xg; Agnes Scott—VII; Albright—IV; Allegheny—I, 
VI; Amherst—I, Ile, IIg, IV, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, VIII; Baker—IlIe, 
IIlg; Barnard—I, VI; Bates—I, VI; Baylor—VII; Beloit—I, Ile, 
IIg, VI, Xe, Xg; Boston College—VIII; Boston University—I, VI, 
VIII; Bowdoin—I, Ile, IIg, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, Xe, Xg; Brown—I, Va, 
Vb, Ve, VI, Xe, Xg; Bryn Mawr—I, Ile, IIg, Va, Vb, Ve, VI; 
Carleton—I, Ile, Ilg, VI; Catholic—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky—I, VI, VII; Christian—IV ; Clark—I, VI, VIII, 
Xg, XI; Coe—I, VI; Colby—I, VI; Colgate—I, Ile, IIg, VI, Xe, Xg; 
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College of Charleston—VIII; Colorado College—I, Ile, IIg, VI; 
Converse—VII; Columbia College—Xe, Xg; Columbia University—I, 
Ile, IIg, Va, Vb, Ve, VI, IXg, XI; Cornell College—I, IV, VI; Cor- 
nell University—IIe, IIg, XI; Dartmouth—I, Ile, IIg, Va, Vb, Vc, VI; 
Davidson—IV, VII, Xe, Xg; Delaware—Ile, IIg; DePauw—I, IIe, 
Ilg, VI; Dickinson—I, VI; Drake—I, VI; Drury—I, VI; Earlham— 
I, Ile, IIg, IV, VI, Xe, Xg; Elmira—I, IV, VI; Emmanuel—VIII; 
Emory—VII; Evansville—Xe, Xg; Friends—IV ; Florida State—VII ; 
Fordham—I, VI; Franklin—I, VI; Georgetown—IV, VII; 
George Peabody—VII; George Washington—IIe, IIg; Goucher 
—I, Ile, IIg, VI, VII; Grinnell—I, Ile, IIlg, VI; Hamilton— 
I, Ile, IIg, IV, Va, Vb, Ve, VI, Xe, Xg; Hampden-Sydney—VII ; Har- 
vard—I, IIe, IIg, Va, Vb Ve, VI, VIII, XI; Haverford—I, Ile, Ilg, 
VI; College of Hawaii—IIe, Ilg; Hiram—IV; Hobart—I, VI; Holy 
Cross—VIII ; Hood—Xe, Xg; Howard—IIe, IIg; College of Idaho— 
Xe, Xg; Illinois College—IV ; Illinois Woman’s College—IV ; Indiana 
—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; State University of Iowa—I, Ile, Ilg, VI; 
James Milliken—Xe, Xg; Johns Hopkins—I, Ile, IIg, VI, VII, XI; 
Kenyon—I, IV, VI; Knox—I, IV, VI; Lafayette—I, IIe, IIg, VI; 
Lake Erie—I, VI; Lake Forest—I, VI; Lawrence—I, VI; Lehigh—I, 
VI; Leland Stanford Junior—I, Ile, Ilg, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, XI; Lousi- 
ana State—IIe, IIg; Lowell Textile—VIII ; Macalaster—I, VI; Mari- 
etta—I, III, VI; Massachusetts Agricultural—VIII; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—VIII; Mercer—VII; Miami—lI,IlIe, 
IIg, VI, Xe, Xg; Middlebury—I, III, VI; Mills—I, VI; Millsaps— 
VII; Montana Wesleyan—Xe, Xg; Mt. Holyoke—I, IV, Va, Vb, Vc, 
VI, VIII; Muhlenberg—IlIe, IIlg, Xg; Municipal University of Akron 
—I, VI; New Hampshire—Ile, IIg; City College of New York—I, 
VI; New York—I, Ile, Ilg, IV, VI; Northeastern—VIII; North- 
land—III; Northwestern College—II, Xe, Xg; Northwestern Univer- 
sity—I, IIe, Ilg, IV, VI, X1; Oberlin—I, Ile, IIg, III, Va, Vb, Ve, 
VI; Ohio State—I, IIe, IIlg, VI, XI; Ohio—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; Ohio 
Wesleyan—I, VI; College of the Pacific—Xe, Xg; Park—Xe, Xg; 
Penn—Xe, Xg; Penn State—I, Ile, IIg, VI; Phillips—IV; Piedmont 
—III; Pomona-—I, III, VI; Purdue—I, V1; Radcliffe—I, VI, VIII; 
Randolph-Macon—IlIe, IIlg, IV, VII; Randolph-Macon Woman’s—I, 
IV, VI. VII; Reed—I, VI; Rice Institute—VII; Ripon—I, VI, Xe, 
Xg; Rockford—I, VI; Rutgers—I, Ile, IIlg, VI; St. Catherine—Xe, 
Xg; St. Mary—Xe, Xg; Simmons—VIII; Simpson—IV; Smith—I, 
IIe, IIg, IV, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, VIII; Southern Presbyterian—VII; 
Southwestern—Xe, Xg; Stephens—IV ; Swarthmore—I, Ile, IIg, VI; 
Sweet Briar—VII; Syracuse—-I, Ile, IIlg, VI; Taylor—Xe, Xg; 
Temple—Xe, Xg; Texas Christian—Xe, Xg; Transylvania—IV, VII; 
Trinity (Conn.)—I, VI; Trinity (Wash., D. C.)—I, VI; Trinity (N. 
C.)—IIe, IIg, VII; Tufts—I, IIe, IIg, VI, VIII, Xe, Xg; Tulane—I, 
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‘Ile, IIlg, VI, VII; Universities of Alabama—I, Ile, IIg, VI, VII; 
Arizona—Ile, IIg, IV; Arkansas—IIe, Ig; California—I, Ile, IIg, 
VI, XI; Chicago—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; Cincinnati—I, IV, VI, Xe, Xg; 
Colorado—I, Ile, Ilg, VI, XI; Dubuque—Xe, Xg; Florida—Ile, Ilg, 
VII; Georgia—I, Ile, Ilg, VI, VII; Idaho—IIe, IIg; Illinois— I, 
IIe, IIg, VI, XI; Kansas—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; Kentucky—TIle, Ilg, 
VII; Louisville—VII, Xe, Xg; Maine—I, Ile, IIg, VI; Michigan—I, 
VI, XI; Minnesota—I, VI, XI; Mississippi—VII; Missouri—I, Ile, 
Ilg, VI, VIi, XI; Montana—lIle, IIg; Nebraska—I, Ile, IIg, VI, XI; 
Nevada—Ile, Ilg; New Mexico—IlIe, IIg; North Carolina—I, Ile, 
IIg, VI, VII; North Dakota—Ile, IIg, IV; Oklahoma—lI, Ile, IlIg, 
VI; Oregon—I, Ile, Ilg, VI; Pennsylvania—I, Ile, IIg, Va, Vb, Ve, 
VI, Xe, Xg, XI; Pittsburgh—I, Ile, Ilg, VI; Porto-Rico—Ile, IIg; 
Richmond—VII; Rochester—I, VI; University of the South—I, Ile, 
IIg, VI, VII; South Carolina—Ile, IIg, VII; South Dakota—I, Ile, 
IIg, VI; Southern California—Xe, Xg; Tennessee—I, Ile, IIg, VI, 
VII; Texas—I, Ile, IIg, VI; Union University—I, IIe, IIg, VI, Xg; 
Utah—Ile, IIg; Vermont—I, Ile, IIg, VI; Virginia—I, Ile, IIg, VI, 
VII, XI; Washington—I, IIe, IIg, VI; Wisconsin—I, IIe, IIg, Va, 
Vb, Vc, VI, XI; Wyoming—IIe, IIg; Vanderbilt—I, Ile, IIg, VI, 
VII, Xe, Xg; Vassar—I, Ile, IIg, IV, VI; Wabash—I, VI; Wash- 
burn—I, III, VI; Washington and Jefferson—I, IV, VI; Washington 
and Lee—I, Ile, Ilg, VI, VII, Xe, Xg; State College of Washington 
—I, Ile, Ilg, VI; Washington University—I, Ile, IIg, VI; Wellesley 
—lI, Ile, IIlg, IV, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, VIII, Xg; Wells—I, Ile, IIg, VI, 
Xe, Xg; Wesleyan (Ga.)—IV, VII; Wesleyan (Conn.)—I, Ile, IlIg, 
IV, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, Xg; West Virginia—I, IIe, IIlg, VI; Western 
College for Women—IV, Xg; Western Reserve—I, Ile, IIg, VI; 
Westminster—IV ; Wheaton—VIII; Whitman—I, VI, Xe, Xg; Wil- 
liams—I, IIe, Ilg, Va, Vb, Ve, VI, VIII, Xe, Xg; William Jewell— 
I, VI; William and Mary—IIe, IIg; Wilson—IV; Wofford—VIII; 
Wooster —I, VI, Xe, Xg; Worcester Polytechnic—VIII; Yale—I, 
IIe, IIg, Va, Vb, Vc, VI, XI; Yankton—Xe, Xg. 


The states represented in the several studies are as follows; 
Entrance Requirements: All of the forty-eight states, together with 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 


Requirements for Graduation: All of the forty-eight states, except 
Mississippi, together with the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. 


Subjects Presented for Entrance: Twenty-nine states, together with 
the District of Columbia, as follows—Alabama, California, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
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Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

Subjects Taken in College: Thirty-three states, together with the 
District of Columbia, as follows—Alabama, Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 


“The computations are simple but extensive. It is simple to indicate 
by a percentage the proportion of the entire requirement for entrance 
or graduation that is represented by the prescription on the part of a 
single institution of a definite quantity of work in a particular subject. 
A similar percentage for a group of institutions represents the ratio 
between the sum of all of the percentages representing the subject in 
all of the institutions and the one hundred per cent representing the 
total requirements of each institution multiplied by the number of in- 
stitutions. 


To obtain a percentage indicating the proportion of the entire re- 
quirement of a single institution that is devoted to the recommenda- 
tion of a subject as an alternate, elective, group, major, or minor 
choice, requires first a percentage representing the relative importance 
assigned to the subject in, say, a major, and then its multiplication by 
one or more other percentages indicating the relative importance of 
the major in the group of majors, and of these in the entire require- 
ment. Thus, if English is one-tenth of a major, the major one of ten, 
and one-tenth of the entire requirement of the institution is in the form 
of majors, one-tenth of one per cent of the entire requirement of the 
institution is in the form of English recommended in a major. If, in 
addition, English is one of fifty subjects that may be chosen as an elec- 
tive and one-half of the entire requirement is elective, one per cent 
more of the entire requirement is in the form of recommended elective 
in English. Alternate requirements of, say, either four units of Latin 
or two in French and two in German, are computed in the same way. 
The total recommendation of a group of institutions is computed like 
the total prescription. 

The proportion in particular subjects of the points presented for en- 
trance or the units taken for graduation in the single institution is a 
simple percentage. The general averages are based on the group per- 
centage multiplied by the number of institutions or students in the 
group. 

The suggestions as to the chronological change are based on com- 
parisons of the earlier and later years in the sequence and the number 
of institutions or students in the groups. 
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